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John Dewey and Christmas, 1950 


0. the first Christmas night only 
two types of men directed their 
steps to Bethlehem: the uneducated 
and the learned. There were the 
shepherds, simple herdsmen search- 
ing for a stable, and there were the 
Wise Men following a star. Robert 
Hugh Benson in Christ in the 
Church remarks that the same gen- 

eral pattern still pre- 
First vails. The Church 
Converts attracts the unedu- 

cated and the intel- 
lectuals, but seems to make little 
impression on the great mass of 
half-educated people who close 
their minds when they close their 
books at the time of graduation 
from high school or college. 

The editors of the ultra-liberal 
Partisan Review recently published 
a book entitled Religion and the In- 
tellectuals. It is a symposium rep- 
resenting the opinions of an im- 
pressive array of intellectuals on 
the present trend to religion in their 
ranks. That there is such a pro- 
nounced trend will come as a sur- 
prise to most of us but PR vouches 
for it, and PR is hardly a religious 
organ. The editorial statement in- 


troducing the various contributions 
says: “There is no doubt that the 
number of intellectuals professing 
religious sympathies, beliefs or doc- 
trines is greater now than it was 
ten or twenty years ago, and that 
this number is continually increas- 
ing or becoming more articulate.” 
Now the big ques- 
tion that the various 
writers are asked to 
tackle is this: is the 
new trend among intellectuals in 
English-speaking countries a fad, a 
puff of the “time-spirit,” or is it a 
genuine movement of the mind in 
a new historic orientation? 


Partisan 
Review 


0. the twenty-nine contributors, 
we find a handful of Christians like 
Jacques Maritain, W. H. Auden, 
Allen Tate; a cluster of religious 
fellow-travelers who don’t belong 
to any Church, and finally the unre- 
generate rebels of the old Liberal 
cult under their patriarch, John 
Dewey. Many of the writers are 
disillusioned men and women who 
waved the liberal banners with as- 
surance and abandon in the ’Thir- 
ties: some have a bitter taste in the 
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mouth after sampling Communism. 
MacArthur would probably describe 
the situation of this once proud 
army as “fluid,” so helter-skelter, 
divergent and mutually contradic- 
tory are the opinions expressed. 

In fact, one of the contributors 
says in irony: “What, after this 
pandemonium of voices, remains to 
be said, or could possibly be left 
unsaid?” But James T. Farrell ral- 
lies his confused confreres with a 
little fervorino: “We are or should 
still remember that we are among 
the children of the Enlightenment, 
and that ours is the task to go on 
preserving, defending and expand- 
ing our great and indestructible 
heritage.” 

Most picturesque of all these 
writers are the old-fashioned lib- 
erals who still hate God like poison. 
A thousand have fallen at their left 
hand and ten thousand at their 
right but they fight on grimly for a 
lost cause. The old liberalism, if it 
meant anything at all, meant a 
program of progress without reli- 
gion. 

The Old Guard liberals in this 
symposium, such as John Dewey, 
chew on the dry bones of Victorian 
optimism and dismiss the new reli- 
gious trend as a ghost from the 
Dark Ages. It is noticeable that 
they do not boast of the achieve- 
ments of liberalism. In fact one of 
the writers says that it would be 
idle to compare their accomplish- 
ments on the spiritual or imagina- 
tive plane with the 
fruits of religious 
culture. But they 
point to the Prom- 
ised Land of the future, the bright 
years ahead. They offer us only a 
promissory note and yet they ac- 
cuse us of believing in “pie in the 
sky when we die.” 


Pie in 
the Sky 
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Patriarch of the Old Guard of 
course is John Dewey. There is 
something venerable and _ tragic 
about this old warrior who was 
born before the Civil War. It is 
1950 and despite all his teachings, 
many intellectuals believe that God 
came to earth on the first Christ- 
mas. For long years he dedicated 
himself at Teachers College to the 
task of indoctrinating American 
school children out of their belief 
in the supernatural and now he is 
crushed as he sees these same chil- 
dren growing up and 
“taking to religion.” 
Fighting a losing 
battle against God, 
he sees courage as the great imper- 
ative. Whereas Irving Howe belit- 
tles the religious trend as merely 
“a part of a historical moment of 
sickness,” the grand old man ex- 
plains it away as “a loss of intellec- 
tual nerve.” You see, it is like this— 
these intellectual converts once 
upon a time believed in a slow but 
sure evolutionary process _ that 
would follow the advancement of 
science. But their hopes were jolted 
by two world wars and chilled by 
the cold war that now separates the 
East from the West. Being faint- 
hearted they took to religion as a 
disappointed man might take to 
drugs. That is Dewey’s explanation. 

Dewey, the intellectual, is quite 
out of his element when he de- 
scends to name-calling. “Loss of 
intellectual nerve” is a euphemism 
for cowardice. One might think he 
was running for Mayor of New 
York City. “A foolish consistency is 
the hobgoblin of little minds,” said 
Emerson. Hobgoblins never change 
their minds but big men do, if they 
realize they have made a mistake. 
There is a subtle dogmatism in 
Dewey’s attempt to brand intellec- 


Beating 
the Air 





















tual converts as cowards. He as- 
sumes that no intellectual can pos- 
sibly have a good reason for dis- 
agreeing with him. 


W: know what to expect when 
Dewey replies to the question: “Is 
there a valuable religious con- 
sciousness that can be maintained 
without an explicit credo postulat- 
ing the supernatural?” The an- 
swer will be yes, we can have 
Christmas without a 
divine Christ; and 
we might anticipate 
that he will add 
something about liberating the in- 
telligence from superstition and re- 
ligious authority. But he disap- 
points us: he goes off on another 
tack. ; 

He claims that history proves 
that belief in the supernatural has 
been the source of violent conflict 
and destructive of basic human val- 
ues; so it must go. The generating 
cause of the Inquisition and all that 
must make way for that blessed era 
of secularism which will bring us 
peace and save all that is human. 

But just a minute, John, let’s not 
get into poetry about the future. 
Let’s look at the facts. In these first 
fifty years of our century, Liberal- 
ism had its day. Remember that 

famous speech by 
René René Viviani in the 
Viviani French Chamber of 

Deputies in Novem- 
ber, 1906, when he _ declared: 
“Through our fathers, through our 
elders, through ourselves—all of us 
together—we have bound ourselves 
to a work of anticlericalism, to a 
work of irreligion. ... We have put 
out the lights of heaven and they 
will never be lit again... . We have 
shown the toilers that heaven con- 
tained only chimeras.” 


Godless 
Christmas 
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And what were the blessed fruits 
of this half-century when the lights 
of heaven were darkened and the 
supernatural was eclipsed? Thirty- 
seven million total casualties in the 
First World War, fifteen million 
men killed in the Second World 
War, and how about the 400 mil- 
lion children starving to death to- 
day according to the U.N., the 16 
million slave laborers in Russian 
camps, and that awful massacre at 
Hiroshima and its portents of the 
future, and the war in China and 
Indochina, Korea, Malaya? Could 
this earth possibly be more fair 
than in this golden half-century of 
the twilight of the supernatural? 
Who says we need God? 


R onenr GRAVEs damns the super- 
natural as “the disease of religion.” 
He differs from Dewey in that he 
holds for a nature religion whereas 
Dewey talks about some sort of a 
religion of godless humanism. Some 
of the other unregenerate liberals 
speak of a vague religion, “an out- 
side frame of reference that is big- 
ger than oneself,” but Graves holds 
for a sheer paganism. True reli- 
gion, according to him, must outlaw 
the supernatural 


and must link up Piping 
with the regular re- for 
currence of the sea- Pan 


sons. Let us gar- 
land our brows with laurel in 
springtime and bathe in summer as 
part of our devoirs! He sounds like 
a Unitarian Sunday-school teacher 
explaining to the children that 
Easter is simply the celebration of 
the annual revivescence of the 
forces of nature in springtime. 
Sidney Hook also eschews the 
supernatural but he wants some- 
thing tougher than a nature reli- 
gion as soft as the pipes of Pan. He 
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claims that the God-seeking con- 
verts to religion today are looking 
not so much for a theology or for 
truth as for consolation and com- 
fort. Supernatural religion, ac- 
cording to Hook, makes a man 
think he is the darling of the cos- 
mos, that he really matters and that 
the world spins round for him. But 
the tough-minded intellectual must 
abandon these illusions and face 
the darkness; he must realize that 
there is no moral order in the uni- 
verse. 


Geones Boas too belittles the “ten- 
der-minded” who look to religion 
for comfort. Several other writers 
charge that the converts to religion 
are not bothering about the truth 
of Catholicism but are interested in 
the comfort and sense of usefulness 
that the Catholic Church can im- 
part. They frown upon “those 
lonely and frustrated souls who 
seek peace and companionship in 
a community of fellow-believers.” 

If George Boas or any other old- 
line liberal ever tried to apply for 
reception into the Church, he would 
soon find out that the one thing 
that the priest will demand is intel- 
lectual assent. If the priest suspects 
that the candidate merely wants to 
use his religion to assuage his 
heartaches or solve his life prob- 
lems, he has absolutely no chance 
of ever receiving Baptism. 

Reading these contributions of 
liberal writers reminds me of read- 
ing the Letters of Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montagu. They rise to Olympian 
heights when discussing the plight 
of the times but my, how they tum- 
ble when they discuss the motives 
or the personalities of the intellec- 
tual converts. Robert Graves, for 
instance, is somewhat less than 
magnanimous when he speaks of 
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Graham Greene or Evelyn Waugh. 
“I can see no evidence that they have 
decided to sell all and follow Jesus, 
which is essential Christianity.” He 
claims that they are impressed only 
by the dramatic possibilities of the 
confessional, the amusing strictness 
of the Sixth Commandment, and the 
satisfaction of being 


members of an Greene 
ancient and quaint- and 
ly sinister interna- Waugh 


tional organization. 

As for Waugh, whom he knew 
twenty years ago as an Oxford 
undergraduate, well —- a leopard 
cannot change its spots. “When 
he turns his bowler hat into a beg- 
ging bowl and carries a palmer’s 
ragged staff instead of a rolled 
silk umbrella, I shall be less reluc- 
tant to believe in the reported re- 
vival.” 


SER wrote some memorable 
lines when Wordsworth left the 
then-called Liberal cause: 


“Just for a handful of silver he left 
us, 

Just for a riband to stick in his 
coat.” 


But there is nothing memorable 
about the petulant cattiness of Irv- 
ing Howe who claims that the con- 
verts appear to be no more moral 
than the “rest of us.” James T. 
Farrell goes so far as to say that 
he knows some Catholics, even 
priests, whose genuine belief gives 
them confidence. But as for these 
intellectual converts from Stalin- 
ism, well-—he distrusts the sincer- 
ity of many of them. Oh, it’s better 
to have religion than to be a Com- 
munist but—. Then there is R. P. 
Blackmur who says: “I do not 


think that Mr. Waugh, Mr. Greene, 
























or Father Merton have very much 
religion in their writings .. .” Oh 
well, if Mr. Blackmur cannot find 
much religion in Seeds of Contem- 
plation, it would be idle for us to 
attempt to point it out to him. 

We would look for the old-line 
liberals to berate all forms of or- 
ganized religion. Strangely, except 
for a tirade such as that of Meyer 
Schapiro, it seems that the PR con- 
tributors are appreciative of the 
role of organized religion. Schapiro 
sees no possibility 
of reform through 
the Church: it is too 
big and reactionary 
for individual members to affect it. 
Bernanos, he says, could not change 
the Church policy on Franco and 
Don Sturzo is helpless in the Vati- 
can. But by and large, the con- 
tributors recognize that if you must 
have religion, it can be extended 
only through an organized body. 

The consensus of opinion might 
be stated in the words of the mid- 
dle-of-the-road liberal Blackmur: 
“Religion,” he says, “would seldom 
reach the people, whether as indi- 
viduals or in mass, without the me- 
dium of the Church; and this is 
true even when the Church cor- 
rupts the voice of the prophet 
or the candor of the saint.” And 
W.H. Auden aptly says that religion 
without a Church “degenerates into 
a succession of highbrow spiritual 
fashions reflecting the ideology of 
the moment.” 


Schapiro 
Dissents 


Be concentrating on the views of 
the old-fashioned liberal writers in 
this symposium, I trust that I have 
not given a false impression. The 
general tone is favorable to religion, 
and the pieces by Maritain and 
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Auden are filled with rich over- 
tones of Christian faith. But I have 
focused on the Old Guard liberal- 
ism to show that the half-extinct 
monster is not dead yet. We can- 
not look upon it as merely a curious 
remnant of an outmoded philos- 
ophy. We cannot say to ourselves: 
these liberals were dead wrong on 
Communism, why should I care 
what they say today! The fact is 
that godless humanism has com- 
mitted a frightful crime against 
humanity and we ought to do all in 
our power to exterminate it once 
and forever. 

I can imagine the vast army of 
the dead from the two world wars 
rising from their graves and point- 
ing accusing fingers at the remain- 
ing old-fashioned liberal thinkers: 
“You and your pred- 


ecessors robbed our The 
world of God!” I God- 
can picture the mil- robbers 


lions wailing in the 

horrors of the concentration camps 
as they waited for death and cry- 
ing out: “We are the victims, not 
of technology or of the Nazi butch- 
ers but of that dehumanization that 
began when you liberals robbed us 
of religion, the only genuine source 
of human dignity.” 


Tse old rascals of liberalism 
must be thrown out with all their 
works and pomps. As Maritain re- 
cently wrote, “The task of the 
emergent civilization consists in 
refinding and refounding the sense 
of that dignity, in rehabilitating 
man in God and through God, not 
apart from God.” The new age 
must be an age of dignification of 
the human being in its living rela- 
tion with its Creator. 











No Time For Dassension 


By JAMEs M. GILLIs, C.S.P. 


Tx Catholic Church, Catholic doc- 
trines, practices, customs, the Cath- 
olic way of life, have become in re- 
cent years a matter of extraordina- 
ry interest to non-Catholics in 
America. Together with that in- 
terest, our importance has _ in- 
creased. In only one phase of life— 
politics — we have little influence. 
No Catholic can be elected presi- 
dent or vice-president. Nor can an 
aspirant to either of those offices 
be nominated, not to say elected, if 
he has a Catholic wife or Catholic 
relations. We stand in that matter 
exactly where we stood in the days 
of James G. Blaine, Admiral Dewey 
and Alfred E. Smith. Only eight 
years ago James F. Byrnes’ chances 
to be vice-president and, by right of 
succession, president, were killed, 
not because he was a _ renegade 
Catholic and therefore presumably 
unacceptable to Catholics, but be- 
cause he had once been a Catholic 
and was on that account unaccept- 
able to non-Catholics. President 
Roosevelt told Jonathan Daniels 
that he had consulted a high Cath- 
olic authority and had been in- 
formed that Catholics would resent 
the nomination of Byrnes. The ac- 
curacy of the President’s memory 
has been placed in doubt by Mr. 
Daniels’ publishers who explain 


that the high authority was not 
consulted. 

Furthermore, a scrutiny of the 
roll of Governors of States, United 
States Senators, Congressmen, Cab- 
inet Members, Ambassadors, En- 
voys, Consuls, would show that we 
Catholics do not occupy the posi- 
tion that our numbers warrant. 
Even in municipal politics we have, 
contrary to general opinion, little 
importance. In New York City, for 
example, there were in the recent 
elections three candidates of Catho- 
lic origin, but only one of them was 
actually a Catholic. That did not 
matter to the bosses who did the 
nominating or to the people who 
did the voting. Years ago we had 
a mayor of New York who had been 
not only a Catholic but a member 
of a religious fraternity, a Christian 
Brother, and had apostatized. His 
apostasy did no harm to his candi- 
dacy. These facts and a hundred 
more that could be offered are a suf- 
ficient answer to those who accuse 








The Episcopal Church recently published 
a purported study of Converts from Catholi- 
cism to dispel the mood of defeatism in 
non-Roman Christians. In this article 
Father Gillis explains that our motive in 
convert-work is not conquest but the com- 
plete Christianization of society, the only 
alternative to our common doom. 




















the Church of being a _ political 
power. 


I, other respects, however, the 
Catholic Church in this country 
shows signs of greatly increased 
popularity. Hollywood, for exam- 
ple, always alert to what the people 
like, has been quick to capitalize on 
the newly discovered public inter- 
est in things Catholic. A half dozen 
films with Catholic themes have ap- 
peared in quick succession. Book 
publishers, too, have become aware 
of the growing demand for the 
treatment of Catholic subjects, and 
one firm has brought out a record- 
breaking best-seller in which not 
only a cardinal is featured, but 
bishops, pastors and curates, altar 
boys, sodalities, and all the intimate 
details of Catholic parochial life. 
The newspapers almost every day 
show pictures of priests saying 
Mass at or near the front line of 
battle; a priest on a fire-escape six 
stories up, persuading a madman 
to hand out his gun, come down 
and permit himself to be arrested; 
priests kneeling on the pavement to 
administer the last rites to victims 
of an automobile smash-up, and in 
a hundred other such situations. If 
we are to judge from movies, nov- 
els, magazines, newspapers, the 
American people have become in- 
creasingly curious as to what sort 
of people we are and what we are 
about. 

Public opinion seems in general 
favorable to us. “Those Catholics,” 
people say, “are on the job; their 
religion is no mere matter of cere- 
mony and mummery. Nor can 
their priesthood be, as some have 
said, a ‘racket.’ Furthermore the 
Catholics, who formerly had no 
standing numerically, financially, 
socially, seem to have come up in 
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the world; they have grown in 
numbers, influence, resources. It 
must be that they ‘have some- 
thing.’” 


Y cans ago it used to be alleged by 
anti-Catholic agitators that Catho- 
lics were unpatriotic. We see and 
hear no more of that. Our fellow 
citizens have come to know that 
Catholic churches and schools are 
nurseries of patriotism; that the 
Knights of Columbus, 700,000 
strong, place patriotism and reli- 
gion side by side; that Catholics 
made up one-third of the armed 
forces of America in the two world 
wars, even though we were but one 
in ten and later one in six of the 
population. There are still a few 
who consider Catholics as intruders 
and aliens in America, an indigesti- 
ble gob of foreign matter in the 
stomach if not a poison in the blood 
of America, but the sufficient an- 
swer to that curious notion is that 
we thrive in the free atmosphere of 
America which, it was predicted, 
would be fatal to us. 

There is, however, an element of 
the population who “view with 
alarm” the increased strength and 
influence of the Catholic Church 
here in America. In earlier days 
that alarm (bona fide or simulated) 
took the form of hysteria and found 
expression in physical violence. 
Societies arose, sworn to destroy 
Catholicism, “Sons of Liberty,” 
“Native Americans,” “A. P. A.,” 
“K. K. K.,” and other crack-pot or- 
ganizations. But in recent years 
such brutish attempts to obliterate 
us from the American scene have 
given way to the more polite and 
plausible methods of such men as 
Charles Clayton Morrison who pe- 
riodically assails us in The Chris- 
tian Century; Harold E. Fey, who 
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wrote a series of articles entitled 
Can Catholicism Win America?, 
and Paul Blanshard who achieved 
considerable public notice and in- 
cidentally did pretty well financial- 
ly with his American Freedom and 
Catholic Power. Oddly enough the 
thesis of those scholarly gentlemen, 
Messrs. Morrison, Fey and Blan- 
shard, happens to be substantially 
the same as that of the A. P. A., and 
K. K. K., of “Pastor” Russell, 
and “Judge” Rutherford, and Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses; the same as 
that of The Menace, a vicious and 
scurrilous newspaper of a genera- 
tion ago; the same as that of 
Chiniquy’s scandalous Fifty Years 
in the Church of Rome and an end- 
less series of similar diatribes. The 
chief theme of them all is that this 
continent is not big enough to con- 
tain both the Catholic Church and 
the American Republic, and that 
the growth of the one must be the 
decline of the other. How that the- 
sis can be upheld in view of the 
fact that there is no evidence that 
the Republic in 150 years has suf- 
fered at our hands—rather the 
contrary —is a question to which 
Messrs. Morrison, Fey, Blanshard 
and others seem not to have devoted 
sufficient attention. 


As for the idea that “American 
Freedom” declines as “Catholic 
Power” increases, it is curiously 
reminiscent of Edward Gibbon, 
apostate and atheist, who held that 
the reason for the fall of the Ro- 
man Empire was the rise of the 
Catholic Church. Arnold Toynbee 
has corrected Gibbon, showing that 
the Empire died from its own dis- 
eases and that by the time Christ 
came it was too far gone to be kept 
alive even by the Church. Our Re- 
public is ailing with half a dozen 
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major illnesses. Any one of them, 
not to say a complication of them, 
may bring the nation to such a pass 
that Catholic Power cannot save it. 
Marxism, Liberalism (a euphemism 
for agnosticism and atheism), he- 
donism, secularism are _ surely 
greater dangers than Catholicism to 
the United States of America. Why 
then do not Christians like Mr. 
Morrison, Mr. Fey, and Mr. Blan- 
shard direct their fire at the real 
enemy? Incidentally, has the F. B. I. 
discovered any Catholic bishop or 
priest or for that matter any mem- 
ber of the Catholic laity in good 
standing tainted with Communism, 
or involved in the treason that has 
been discovered in Washington? 
If that question is asked of the 
Protestant clergy and laity, can a 
reassuring answer be obtained? 


Tue latest opposition to us — the 
latest I have seen as these lines 
are written-—is that of Rev. Frank 
L. Carruthers and Right Rev. S. 
Harrington Littell, retired Episco- 
palian bishop, in The Living Church 
for September 17th. Their article is 
entitled “Conversions from Roman 
Catholicism,” and seems to have 
been occasioned by widespread pub- 
lication of the fact that the Cath- 
olic Church in the United States re- 
ceived 126,000 converts in 1949. 
“We have felt,” say the joint au- 
thors, “that the clergy and laity of 
our Church were sometimes dis- 
turbed by the commonly asserted 
claim that the Church of Rome is 
making great inroads upon not only 
our membership, but upon the 
membership of all non-Roman com- 
munions and denominations, and 
is seeking thereby to create an at- 
titude of defeatism and submission 
among the non-Roman Christian 
world.” So the minister and the 
























bishop have thought it well “to pre- 
sent a factual report to the clergy 
and laity concerning the movement 
of Roman Catholics away from 
their Roman allegiance and into 
this national branch of the Angli- 
can Communion.” 

The product of the combined ef- 
fort of the two representatives of 
the Episcopal Church is called “a 
statistical study.” It is in fact a 
statistical curiosity. Long years ago 
I was put on my guard against the 
dangers and delusions of statistics, 
and since then I have been wary 
about figures—and figurers. I have 
seen some curious specimens of 
what can be done by arithmetical 
manipulation to demonstrate a pre- 
conceived conclusion, but seldom if 
ever such a job as that turned out 
by the team of Mr. Carruthers and 
Bishop Littell. 


Tuey sent a questionnaire to 95 
bishops, but received “for vari- 
ous reasons” no “definite reports” 
from 14 of the recipients. So they 
thank the bishops for “the almost 
100% response to our Question- 
naire.” Eighty-one out of 95 is “al- 
most 100%.” Curious reckoning. 
Further on, the writers explain that 
“on the basis of approximately 25 
million Roman Catholics in the 
United States our [Episcopalian] 
ratio of ‘conversions’ at the present 
time is approximately one in every 
250 in a period of ten years.” Their 
table of statistics shows 25,301 “‘con- 
versions” of Catholics to the Epis- 
copal Church in the ten year period. 
So 25,000 out of 25 million is one 
in 250! In these days of progres- 
sive education when individuality 
is so far encouraged that no two 
students seem to spell alike, it is 
perhaps not surprising to find that 
arithmetic is also a matter of pri- 
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vate judgment, but when I went to 
school, 25 thousand out of 25 mil- 
lion was one in 1,000, not one in 
250. 

But there are greater curiosities 
to come. Undaunted by the lack of 
figures from 14 dioceses or mission- 
ary districts, these clever compilers 
proceed to supply the lack by means 
of “estimates” and “compilations.” 
They “averaged the receptions in 
adjacent dioceses,” and “taking 
into consideration the variations 
in the respective communicant 
strength and in the economic and 
sociological structure of all the dio- 
ceses concerned,” they hit upon a 
figure which they then inserted in 
the table. Thus supplying figures 
where no figures were given they 
put down 596 “converts” for Wash- 
ington, D. C., 400 for Southern Ohio, 
120 for Dallas, 102 for Delaware and 
so on, until a total of 1955 was accu- 
mulated for the 14 dioceses and dis- 
tricts which had sent in no report. 

The table shows also a strangely 
uniform number of “converts” year 
after year in certain dioceses; exact- 
ly 14 for 6 years in succession from 
Fond du Lac, exactly 50 for 10 years 
in succession frorh Milwaukee, ex- 
actly 40 for ten years in succession 
from New Mexico and South Texas, 
and so on. A note appended to 
these figures reads: “estimated as 
explained in the report.” I don’t 
know how a professional statis- 
tician would regard this device, but 
to me it seems a curious combina- 
tion of falsehood and naiveté. 


Bur perhaps the strangest of all 
features of this peculiar document 
is contained in a paragraph which 
I quote verbatim: “From two dio- 
ceses, Maryland and Milwaukee, 
the bishops estimated in both cases 
100 receptions per year; but, con- 
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sidering the relative communicant 
strength of these dioceses in refer- 
ence to the finding of the total re- 
port, we reduced the figures for 
these two dioceses to 50 receptions 
per year, which is probably more 
accurate.” 

So the authors are accusing the 
bishops of Maryland and Milwau- 
kee of inaccuracy or falsification. 
The wicked suspicion intrudes it- 
self that if Maryland and Milwau- 
kee didn’t tell the truth, we cannot 
feel too confident that the other 93 
contributors to the tabulation are 
reliable. 

Here and now, however, I am not 
particularly concerned with the at- 
tempts of Messrs. Morrison, Fey 
and Blanshard, the Rev. Mr. Car- 
ruthers and the Right Reverend 
Bishop Littell, to discount the suc- 
cess of the Catholic Church in 
America. What I have in mind is 
to take occasion from their writ- 
ings to explain to those whom they 
may have influenced that there is 
really no cause for alarm. The 
Catholic Church will not destroy 
the American Republic. Nor are 
we bent upon “creating an attitude 
of defeatism and submission among 
the non-Roman Christian world.” 
The best way to reassure the non- 
Catholic public is, I think, to state 
simply our motive and the spirit in 
which we go about the work of in- 
viting and receiving non-Catholics 
into our Communion. 


A: the time of the Protestant 
“Reformation” entire peoples who 
had been Catholic were persuaded, 
sometimes by legal disabilities and 
physical coercion, to abandon es- 
sential elements of the faith they 
had held ever since their conver- 
sion to Christianity, the Mass, the 
the sacrificing priesthood, the Real 
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Presence of Christ in Holy Com- 
munion, devotion to Mary the 
Mother of God, Holy Matrimony as 
a sacrament and not a mere ordi- 
nance or contract, hierarchical and 
papal authority, confession of sins 
and priestly absolution, the use of 
sacramentals, veneration of relics 
and, in general, beliefs that had al- 
ways been considered part of the 
deposit of faith. We feel that non- 
Catholics of today have been de- 
prived of those elements of their 
religious birthright, and it is our 
hope that we may be able to restore 
to them that which their remoter 
ancestors in the faith had possessed 
but which their forefathers of a few 
centuries ago abandoned. 

We have no intention of using 
force or compulsion of any kind 
now or later. If physical coercion 
was used by Catholics in ages gone 
to keep populations in the Church 
as it was by Protestants to drive 
them out of the Church, we regret 
the one mistake as much as the 
other. We hope that Protestants 
similarly regret their penal laws 
and sanguinary persecution of Cath- 
olics in days gone by. In the work 
of converting non-Catholics we use 
none but honorable means, as all 
will testify who have attended our 
instruction classes, have studied 
our Catechism, have read our litera- 
ture and have been received into 
the Church. 


Tm time has come, we think, for 
a deliberate reconsideration of the 
merits of Catholicism. We aim to 
afford all who wish to take part in 
that reconsideration an opportunity 
to do so. We shall not take away 


from them any part of the Chris- 
tian religion which they have held. 
God, Christ, the Divine inspiration 
of Sacred Scripture, belief in the 

















future life with its rewards and 
punishments; the Creed, the Com- 
mandments — all shall be kept in- 
tact. Like Christ, we “come not to 
destroy but to fulfill.” 

All suspicions that we seek con- 
verts for our sake and not for 
theirs; for the aggrandizement of 
our organization rather than for the 
salvation and_ sanctification of 
souls; all allegations that we are a 
political organization which aims at 
world conquest, are the result of 
misunderstanding if not conscious 
misrepresentation. 


Tus charge that we are trying to 
induce the “attitude of defeatism 
and submission among the non- 
Roman Christian world” is_ the 
direct opposite to the truth. Speak- 
ing for myself and for all “Romans” 
whom I have known in a long life- 
time, we lament the indifference of 
so many millions of Americans to- 
ward all religion and we would in- 
finitely prefer to have them good 
Protestants rather than unchurched 
and irreligious. Because of the 
need of more religion here in Amer- 
ica and because of the crucial con- 
flict of religion with atheism in all 
the world, especially in the Soviet 
world, we think it a scandal if 
Christians fight Christians. It seems 
to us a particularly poor time to 
cultivate hostility between ‘“Ro- 
mans” and “non-Romans,” and it 
is especially painful that Episco- 
palians, who by their history and 
traditions should be nearer to us 
than to any of the sects, misunder- 
stand our missionary zeal and in- 
ject venom into their attacks up- 
on us. 


I, would be easy to retort in kind 
to those who lament our success. 
We could, if we would, wax caustic 
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in criticism of a Church that does 
not dare say definitely whether it is 
Catholic or Protestant, a Church 
that admits to membership those 
who believe in the divinity of our 
Lord and Saviour and those who 
reject that cornerstone doctrine; 
those who believe in the Mass and 
those who repudiate it as a “blas- 
phemous fable”; those who feel 
that they receive in Holy Com- 
munion the real Body and Blood 
of Christ, and those who think such 
belief idolatrous; those who confess 
to their “priest” and receive. “abso- 
lution,” and those who hold auricu- 
lar confession and priestly absolu- 
tion to be a usurpation of Divine 
Power; those who demand or at 
least prefer celibacy in their clergy, 
and those who abhor celibacy as a 
snare of Satan; those who—but why 
continue? It would seem that a 
Church which is a kind of catch-all 
for those whose faith ranges all the 
way from agnosticism to near- 
Catholicism, might very well have 
not thousands of converts in a ten 
year period, but any number they 
want. If a vague religiosity is to be 
taken as a substitute for dogma 
there should be no limit to the ex- 
pansion of such a Church. If the 
Episcopal Church were to insist up- 
on doctrine as the early Church did, 
and the Church of the Fathers, and 
the medieval Church, and the Cath- 
olic Church today; if in addition it 
were to tighten up its moral doc- 
trine on such matters as birth con- 
trol and divorce, the number of 
“converts” from Catholicism would 
be extremely small. 


j= now a word to Catholics as 
well as non-Catholics. It must be 
evident to all that we have a size- 
able piece of work to do in this 
modern world. That work is to 
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convert not individuals but all so- 
ciety. It is picayune to be talking 
of 25,000 “converts” in ten years, 
or of 126,000 converts in one year, 
while 70 millions of our fellow citi- 
zens never enter a church and as 
far as we know never say a prayer. 
A condition like that prevailed for 
some generations in France, but 
now in that country there is a re- 
vival which promises to be a revo- 
lution. In THE CATHOLIC WoRLD 
in recent months books have been 
reviewed, Revolution in a City 
Parish, France Pagan?, Mission to 
the Poorest, and articles have 
been published describing the 
new religious life that has come 
to the eldest daughter of the 
Church. 

Here and now it will be sufficient 
to say that the leaders of that great 
movement, Abbé Michonneau, Abbé 
Godin, Father Loew have made the 
point that we must convert nations 
and not only individuals. Here in 
America, we must Christianize the 
world of Politics, Economics, So- 
ciology, Business, Entertainment, 
Labor and Management, Congress, 
the Department of State and the 
Executive Branch of our Govern- 
ment. If we wink at moral abuses, 
injustices, inequalities, race preju- 
dice; if we accept defeatist maxims 
“politics has no morals,” “corpora- 
tions have no soul,” “all is fair in 
war”; if we fail to raise our voices 
wherever and whenever we detect 
in any department of public life the 
tolerance or the advocacy of im- 
moral principles, we are recreant of 
our duty. 
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The performance of our great task 
is not impossible. In Russia there 
are said to be only 3 million con- 
vinced Communists in a population 
of 180 million. We Catholics are 
26 million. If to the Catholic popu- 
lation we add Protestants and the 
believing Jews, some 70 or 80 mil- 
lion in all, will it be too much to de- 
mand or to expect that we can give 
tone to all the 150 millions? But we 
cannot perform that task if as St. 
Paul says, “we bite one another, 
and devour one another” and are 
“consumed one of another,” or if, 
as St. James adds, we “have bitter 
zeal, and there is contention in our 
hearts.” 

Above all, let us not boast of our 
converts, by which perhaps we mean 
our conquests. A Catholic who 
thinks it a great thing that we bring 
126,000 new members into the 
Church in a year, while we disre- 
gard the millions who have no re- 
ligion at all, is too easily satisfied. 
We haven’t begun to do ‘the work 
assigned to us. The Protestant who 
takes his eyes off the main problem 
to fix them on what he takes to be 
a rival organization, and who tabu- 
lates statistics (especially dubious 
statistics) to prove that the rival is 
not doing well must have a mean 
notion of the function of his own 
Church. The Senators in Rome, 
they say, were debating over this 
and that while the barbarians were 
beating down the gates of the city. 
We Christians had better not be 
found bickering while the enemies 
of civilization are threatening the 
whole world. 











Books or Guns 
for Christmas? 





Couns now the merry Christmas 
season once again, and in this year 
of grace, 1950, unless gift-planning 
parents are resolute indeed, they 
will find themselves propelled by 
their hopeful offspring, not to the 
book or to the toy departments, 
but to the children’s clothing sec- 
tion. It is there that thoughtful 
sales promoters have found they 
can best persuade reluctant parents 
into rationalization of certain hard- 
to-justify purchases in the line of 
juvenile equipment. Of course 
most of the embryo gunmen are al- 
ready at least partially outfitted. 
Timid callers, heading for the 
door are frequently startled by the 
armed progeny of their friends 
leaping wildly through the shrub- 
bery, brandishing life-size lethal 
weapons and shrieking murderous- 
ly, “Bang, bang! Bang, bang, bang!” 
The shouts of the happy little ones 
at their play fall heavily, too, upon 
the ears of the writers, the illus- 
trators, the librarians, and the 
publishers. How in these days of 
organized juvenile mayhem can 


children be made to read and like 
it? 





By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


The answer, to be direct and 
brief, is in the home. The situa- 
tion can be summed up with equal 
brevity. Our national literacy is 
declining. Children cannot read 
adequately. They can’t read be- 
cause they don’t read, and they 
don’t read because they can’t 
read. Books that used to be read 
in the eighth grade are now moved 
up to the eleventh or twelfth. 

Children are taught to read in 
the schools, but for competence 
they need hours of outside practice 
which they don’t get. If parents 
can be persuaded that it is just as 
important for a child to be a com- 
petent reader as a competent piano 
player or typist or baton twirler, 








Blanche Jennings Thompson, M.A., Litt.D., 
an authority on juvenile literature, has re- 
cently completed Dickens’ Great Expecta- 
tions, the first in her projected children’s 
series of abridged (but not re-written) edi- 
tions of books famous in literature. Dr. 
Thompson is at present engaged in writ- 
ing a book on the Navaho Indians among 
whom she lived for a time last year. 
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they will see to it that their chil- 
dren practice reading outside of 
school. 

It is high time for us to restore 
childhood to our children. Too 
long have they been robbed of their 
heritage of books and story hours, 
of the slow years of growing and 
the character-building influence of 
great literature. 

In these days they spring full- 
panoplied from their cradles, a gun 
in each hand, and they achieve a 
mastery of gangster jargon before 
they can compose a sentence in 
their native tongue. They are vic- 
tims of unwholesome emotional 
forcing long before they reach even 
early maturity. They are restless 
and undisciplined and demand con- 
stant high pressure entertainment. 
The cure will not be easy, but for 
the peace of the world and the in- 
tegrity of our nation it must be ac- 
complished. 

There must be provided large 
and tempting home libraries and 
the example of family enjoyment 
of books in order to break down 
undesirable leisure-time habits and 
substitute proper behavior patterns. 
We have allowed ourselves to be- 
come slaves of material things, 
but perhaps we can still save the 
children. All great reforms have 
to start somewhere. Let us start 
in a million homes this Christmas 
with a change from guns to books. 
The price of one of the more ex- 
pensive Hopalong Cassidy outfits 
would buy a basic library for the 
whole family. 


} a speaking of Hopalong Cas- 
sidy, think not that he isn’t litera- 
ture—and profitable literature, too! 
The Garden City Publishing Com- 
pany has a whole series of Hopa- 
longs for the youngest readers, com- 
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plete with colored photographs, 
pop-ups that startle the unsuspect- 
ing adult reader, television gadgets, 
and, holding their own in spite of 
the competition, simply written 
stories of Hopalong and his horse 
Lucky. 

These are something the cowboy 
contingent will really read. Helen 
Rushmore’s Cowboy Joe of the 
Circle S (Harcourt. $2.00) is also 
easy reading for pint-size gun-tot- 
ers; nor are the lady cowpokes neg- 
lected. Lois Lenski’s exciting Tez- 
as Tomboy will probably be bor- 
rowed by the cowgirls’ brothers 
(Lippincott. $2.50). 

Of course there are rows and 
rows of ordinary unpop-upped 
books to be had for older boys, each 
usually featuring a single ingen- 
iously strung-out adventure of Hop- 
along, of the Lone Ranger, or of 
some other favorite from the ranges 
and corrals—all of which adds up 
to good business for those promot- 
ers who are riding herd on the 
Western craze. 


Bovs’ books have decidedly the 
edge this year, with several distinct 
boy characters rising well above the 
mediocre. At the head of the list 
is Martin Butterfield, by John 
Burgan (Winston. $2.50). The ex- 
ploits of Martin will probably give 
even more joy to parents than to 
the young scions of the household. 
Then there is Smeller Martin, Rob- 
ert Lawson’s newest creation (Vi- 
king. $2.50), the somewhat ambig- 
uous title of which will at least 
convince young readers that the 
hero is a regular guy. “Smeller” 
is older than Martin and probably 
no relation, but equally interesting. 

The incidents in Edward Mam- 
men’s Turnipseed Jones seem rath- 
er forced in comparison with 
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those in the other two books, but 
they make fairly lively reading. 
(Harper. $2.00). Peter Holt, P.K., 
by Jean Bothwell (Harcourt. $2.50), 
is a pleasant easy-to-read story 
about the problems of a minister’s 
family, P. K. standing for “Preach- 
er’s Kid.” Henry Huggins, by Bev- 
erly Cleary (Morrow. $2.00), intro- 
duces an engaging youth whose 
adventures with puppies, night 
crawlers, and _ school entertain- 
ments are humorous and credible. 
Henry and Martin Butterfield are 
both kin to the Penrod of an earlier 
generation. 

Barney Hits the Trail, by Sara 
and Fred Machetanz (the excellent 
illustrations are by Fred), takes 
the reader up to Unalakleet in 
Northern Alaska. Girls will enjoy 
this entertaining and _ instructive 
story, too; in fact, it is a family 
book (Scribner. $2.00). Magic 
Money, by the magic of words trans- 
ports young folk to Costa Rica. Ann 
Nolan Clark provides the words and 
Leo Polito the delightful pictures 
of Tony who had a secret, a great 
ambition, and a wise old grand- 
father (Viking. $2.50). 

An unusual locale for a chil- 
dren’s book is found in That Use- 
less Hound in which Dr. Leon F. 
Whitney, noted veterinary surgeon, 
tells the dramatic story of a para- 
lyzed boy who was the son of a 
prison superintendent, his two 
Negro prisoner friends, and a real 
bloodhound puppy. The exciting 
action takes place in Prison Camp 
No. 5 in one of our Southern states 
(Dodd, Mead. $2.50). 


Dis ial adventure stories 
are not lacking. The Silver Fleece, 
by Florence Crannell Means and 
Carl Means (Winston. $2.50), is an 
exciting and colorful story of the 
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Spanish settlers in New Mexico; 
Son of the Hawk, a dramatic yarn 
by Thomas Raddell about press 
gangs, naval adventure, and the re- 
bellion in Nova Scotia in the 1770’s 
(Winston. $2.50); Bay of the North, 
the true story of a courageous boy 
captured by Indians back in the be- 
ginnings of the fur trade, by Ron- 
ald Syme (Morrow. $2.50); and 
Whaler Round the Horn, a new 
Stephen Meader tale that shifts the 
scene of adventure to the Pacific 
islands (Harcourt. $2.50). 

The imaginative drawings of 
Lynd Ward point up the lively ac- 
tion in May McNeer’s The Califor- 
nia Gold Rush, a simply written and 
eminently readable story of an ex- 
citing period in American history 
(Random. $1.50). Appealing to a 
more specialized audience is Mar- 
gery Everden’s Knight of Florence, 
which weaves a tale of intrigue and 
adventure around the son of a 
Florentine nobleman who, in spite 
of his high birth and _ wealth, 
chooses to apprentice himself to a 
famous artist (Random. $2.50). 
Elizabeth Coatsworth’s beautifully 
written junior historical novel, 
Door to the North (Winston. $2.50), 
relates the epic story of forty hardy 
Norsemen who in 1634 crossed the 
uncharted Atlantic to seek a lost 
colony in Greenland and to win the 
colonists back to Christianity. 


A uone the biographies are George 
Patton: General in Spurs, by Alden 
Hatch, which will interest ex-G. I.’s 
of World War II as much as their 
young brothers (Messner. $2.75), 
and Jeanette Eaton’s Gandhi: Fight- 
er Without a Sword (Morrow. 
$3.00), the simple and readable 
story of-a great spiritual leader. An 
other inspiring story is Amos For 
tune, Free Man, by Elizabeth Yater, 
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the thrilling saga of a man born 
free and sold into slavery, who 
eventually purchased his own free- 
dom and helped many others to se- 
cure that most priceless boon 
(Aladdin. $2.50). 


T exx-acens, both boys and girls, 
will like Tim’s Place, by Eva Knox 
Evans (Putnam. $2.50), an excep- 
tionally wholesome and suspense- 
ful junior novel about a displaced 
Austrian boy. Somewhat less dis- 
tinguished in style, but blending 
sentiment fairly well with common 
sense is Hoof Beats on the Trail, 
by Vivian Breck (Doubleday. $2.50), 
which offers consolation to any un- 
happy young person who happens 
to be the only non-scholar in a 
family of lofty high-brows. 

Another readable teen-age book 
is Farm Boy, by Douglas Gorsline 
who, already well known as paint- 
er and illustrator, now turns to his 
own boyhood to re-create a year of 
changing seasons, duties, and 
pleasures on a busy farm (Viking. 
#2.50). 

From the farm to the baseball 
diamond is an easy step. All kinds 
of sports stories are popular with 
young Americans, but baseball is, 
after all, the national game, and 
Wilfred McCormick’s Bases Load- 
ed is a typical example of the for- 
mula-written sports tale, which, in 
this case, concerns a junior base- 
ball team in a sectional tournament 
(Putnam. $2.00). 


Wray people are so fond of mys- 
tery stories is a mystery in itself, 
but training certainly begins early. 
The last in Helen Fuller Orton’s 
popular, easy-to-read “junior mys- 
teries” is Mystery in the Old Cave 
(Lippincott. $1.75). Enid Blyton, 
an English writer well liked in this 
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country, offers The Mystery of the 
Secret Room which describes the 
third adventure of the five “Find- 
Outers” (Parkwood. $1.98), and 
Jan Ralston’s Mystery of the Good 
Adventure is entertaining and well 
written. Its locale is the Scottish 
coast (Dodd, Mead. $2.50). A beau- 
tifully written book with a wise, 
warm message and a mystery an- 
gle is Tower by the Sea, by Meindert 
DeJong (Harper. $2.00). 

As history was obliged to move 
over reluctantly to admit the his- 
torical novel, so science has been 
forced into offering grudging hos- 
pitality to the currently prolific 
science fiction with its rockets, 
space ships, and social psycho- 
metricians. It is a bit bewildering 
and dubiously scientific, but defi- 
nitely popular with readers of high 
school age. A good example is 
Farmer in the Sky, by Robert A. 
Heinlein (Scribner. $2.50). In 
striking contrast is John J. Flo- 
herty’s Aviation from the Ground 
Up, a straightforward, up-to-the- 
minute presentation of modern 
aviation with many fine photo- 
graphs—an excellent book for air- 
minded youth (Lippincott. $2.75). 


‘Teme are plenty of good picture 
books and read-aloud stories for 
the small fry. The novelty of 
Charles Norman’s Mr. Upstairs and 
Mr. Downstairs is enhanced by 
Margaret Bloy Graham’s amusing 
drawings (Harper. $1.75); and 
Marie McPhedran’s story and Vic- 
tor Dowling’s drawings combine to 
give charm and humor to David and 
the White Cat (Aladdin. $1.75). 
The Maud and Miska Petersham 
offering this year is The Circus 
Baby, starring a lovable baby ele- 
phant in many -colored pictures 
(Macmillan. $1.50). Robert Mc- 
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Clung presents a new, large print, 
easy-to-read natural history book, 


Ruby Throat, the Story of a 
Humming Bird, with brilliant 
and accurate illustrations (Morrow. 
$2.00). 

Then there are Red Rooster, Ed- 
na Boutwell’s entertaining story of 
a rooster who was supplanted by an 
alarm clock, with Bernard Garbutt’s 
gay illustrations (Aladdin. $1.75), 
and Squirrely of Willow Hill, one 
of the pleasant little animal books 
that Berta and Elmer Hader know 
so well how to make (Macmillan. 
$2.00). Margot Austin’s Three Silly 
Kittens (Dutton. $1.50) is a bit dis- 
appointing so far as the story is 
concerned (picture book texts still 
tend to be inferior to the illustra- 
tions), but it has the humor small 
children like. 

An unusual and typically French 
picture book is Bijou, the Little 
Bear, amusingly written and illus- 
trated by Pierre Amiot and trans- 
lated for American children. It 
will, however, probably have limit- 
ed appeal (Coward. $1.75). 


FP anes Branco’s Paradise Square 
is whimsical and charming, a 
dainty, little-girl’s book, definitely 
not for the cowboy crowd (Oxford. 
$2.00), and T-Bone, the Baby Sitter 
is one of Clare Turlay Newberry’s 
inspired cat books, which will de- 
light the whole family (Harper. 
$1.75). Phyllis Krasilovsky’s Man 
Who Did Not Wash His Dishes has 
a clever idea, but is not completely 
successful, although happily sup- 
plemented by Barbara Cooney’s 
amusing drawings (Doubleday. 
$1.50). 

Another book which may be 
viewed with reservations is The 
Kitten Who Listened, with pictures 
and story by the artist known as 
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Nura. The illustrations, dramatic 
in conception but uneven in effec- 
tiveness, are better than the text 
(Harper. $1.50). Hilda van Stock- 
um, who is both author and illus- 
trator, illumines 1950 with the 
thoroughly delightful Patsy and the 
Pup. It is an “all ages” story, but 
second graders could read it (Vi- 
king. $1.50). 

The Flowered Donkey, by Mar- 
garet Mackay (John Day. $2.25), 
with crisp, humorous Kurt Wiese 
drawings, is an enjoyable story of 
two Chinese children and _ their 
naughty donkey, while Elizabeth 
Meg’s A Cheese for Lafayette tells 
a gay story of old Nantucket, with 
clean, bright two-color drawings by 
Helen Belkin (Putnam. $1.50). The 
Better Homes and Gardens Story 
Book which is being widely distrib- 
uted is, in spite of the inept title, 
a very good family collection, one 
of its chief attractions being the 
original illustrations associated 
with each selection. The stories 
were selected by Mrs. Betty O’Con- 
nor (Meredith. $2.95). 


F on small and middle-sized girls 
are Pearl Buck’s One Bright Day, 
the true and delightful story of two 
little American girls and a brief 
visit to Japan (John Day. $2.00); 
Loblolly Farm, a lively story of a 
happy summer in Texas in the 
1900’s, written and illustrated by 
Madye Lee Chastain (Harcourt. 
$2.25); Frances Frost’s Then Came 
Timothy (Whittlesey. $2.00), which 
introduces a not very Irish lepre- 
caun (author’s spelling) named 
Timothy (musha now, and we may 
be too hard on the poor wee man. 
Sure, he might be from Glocca 
Morra — and besides, the story is 
readable enough!), and Roses for 
Bonny-Belle, by Martha Gwinn 
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Kiser (Random. $2.00), which is 
fairly interesting, but not so good 
as last year’s Sunshine for Merrily. 

Barbara Cooney’s inspired draw- 
ings make Nellié M. Leonard’s The 
Graymouse Family (Crowell. $2.00) 
an absolute joy. Not even the 
grumpiest old curmudgeon could 
resist those darling mice. The story, 
however, falls far short of the il- 
lustrations. The Dolls’ Christmas, 
by Tasha Tudor, would be a most 
cherishable gift for any little girl. 
Every picture is a delight (Oxford. 
$1.50); and even second-graders 
could read for themselves Mabel 
Betsey Hill’s entertaining, large- 
print Enchanted Playhouse (Lip- 
pincott. $1.75). 

Then there is Emma _ Brock’s 
tomboy, Sally Jones, who rivals 
Martin Butterfield for getting into 
trouble. Sally wants to be a trapeze 
artist and the hilarious Three Ring 
Circus describes her family-upset- 
ting attempts to reach her goal. 
Young boys will like this one too 
(Knopf. $2.50). 


I, the field of religious books, St. 
Patrick’s Summer, by Marigold 
Hunt (Sheed & Ward. $2.50), is 
an interesting junior adventure in 
theology, but it needs to be taken 
in small doses, even by good read- 
ers. Teachers of Christian Doctrine 
will find the book rich in illustra- 
tive material. The same house 
gives us Jesus and I ($1.75). Trans- 
lated from the French of Jean 
Plaquevent it seems almost too con- 
trived to interest American chil- 
dren greatly in spite of Mary Tay- 
lor’s charming illustrations. 
Christopher the Giant, the first 
of a projected series by Claire 
Huchet Bishop (Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $1.50), is a combination of leg- 
end and history that will probably 
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not completely satisfy devotees of 
St. Christopher. The illustrations 
in particular, are disappointing. 
Catherine and Robb Beebe present 
The Mother of Jesus, a reverently 
conceived extension of the little 
we actually know about Mary. At- 
tractively bound in blue, it will 
make a good Christmas gift (Bruce. 
$2.00). 

A really delightful family and 
school tale for teen-agers (as well 
as their mothers) is Morning Light, 
written by Kathleen Norris and 
charmingly illustrated by Pelagie 
Doane (Doubleday. $2.50). The 
story of the redheaded Carmichael 
twins and their adventures at a 
convent boarding school is Kath- 
leen Norris’s first venture in ju- 
venile writing, but young readers 
will certainly clamor for more. 

Catholic parents will be inter- 
ested to know of the newly founded 
Don Bosco Book Club for young 
people between twelve and sixteen, 
sponsored by the Thomas More As- 
sociation which publishes Books on 
Trial. The directors will provide 
eight books a year chosen for spir- 
itual as well as entertainment val- 
ue. The address is 210 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


Tauscunes will prize two new story 
anthologies. Alice Dalgliesh has re- 
vised and enlarged her excellent 
collection called Christmas, which 
has been a favorite for many years, 
and which contains a variety of 
stories and poems from all over the 
world (Scribner. $3.00). Adventure 
Stories from Story Parade (Win- 
ston. $2.50), comprises not only 
twenty stories, excellent for be- 
tween-bells reading in intermediate 
grades, which originally appeared 
in Story Parade Magazine, but an 
impressive roster of such important 
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children’s writers as_ Elizabeth 
Coatsworth, Cornelia Meigs, Eliza- 
beth Janet Gray, Richard Bennett, 
James S. Tippett, and Laura Benét. 

Also of interest to teachers are 
two new titles in the Dodd, Mead 
biographical series: Famous Men 
of Medicine, by Caroline A. Chand- 
ler, M.D., and Famous American 
Poets, by Laura Benét, the latter of 
which should be especially helpful 
as a teacher’s desk book ($2.50 
each). Teachers of social studies 
will find another Dodd, Mead book, 
Southwest Roundup ($2.75), by 
Anne Merriman Peck, helpful at 
the junior-high level for American 
history and geography. They will 
also enjoy Munro Leaf’s deceptively 
simple but thought provoking His- 
tory Can Be Fun with his own in- 
imitable illustrations (Lippincott. 
$1.75). 

Speaking of history, the d’Au- 
laires celebrate the fall season with 
a new and colorful life of Benja- 
min Franklin, simply and enter- 
tainingly told and enriched by 
many brilliant illustrations litho- 
graphed on_ stone (Doubleday. 
$2.50). 


_ determined Christmas buyer 
bent on selling culture to the family 
cowhands must not neglect the 
children’s classics, those good old 
stand-bys which have weathered 
worse crises than the western in- 
vasion. Nearly every publisher has 
a list at reasonable prices. There 
are the Random Landmark Books, 
World Publishers’ Rainbow Class- 
ics, the Macmillan New Children’s 
Classics, the Scribner Classics, Lip- 
pincott Classics, and a wide variety 
of Grosset books including such 
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old favorites as Lad, a Dog; Bob, 
Son of Battle, and Anne of Green 
Gables at $1.00 each, and Kipling’s 


Jungle Book, a must in any library, 


available this year in a special edi- 
tion at $2.00. 

The always dependable Simon 
Schuster Golden Books, incidental- 
ly, include three attractive new 
numbers: The Great Big Animal 
Book with wonderful Feodor Rojan- 
kovsky pictures (but those great 
big books are really just too great 
big!); the Golden Funny Book, by 
Gertrude Crampton, full of jokes, 
tales, and riddles; and Pirates, 
Ships, and Sailors, by Kathryn and 
Byron Jackson, with the rich and 
rollicking pictures of Gustaf Teng- 
gren ($1.00 each). 

And not to be forgotten are the 
delectable Wonder Books with their 
brightly colored, lifelike pictures, 
their entertaining little stories, 
their convenient size, their wash- 
able covers, in fact everything to 
make them just right for little 
hands and awakening minds. And 
all only 25 cents apiece (Wonder 
Books, Inc.). 


Q) sviovszy, there are plenty of 
books, but how get child and book 
together! What we probably need 
is an Annie Oakley or a Buffalo 
Bill in every nursery. It may come 
to something like this: 

Sound Assembly Call. Disarm 
offspring. Stack guns in corner 
(parent retaining one for himself). 

“Now then” (laying rifle across 
knees), “‘Once Upon a Time’ ”— 
and no fooling! The first one who 
peeps gets nicked with this rod. 
See?” 

It might work. 





Ne Cannas what the future lead- 


N EGROES will soon be going to col- 
lege with us. We do not fear this 
thought. In fact, most of us like 
it. We think that it is a progres- 


sive step toward the integration-of 
Catholics in the Mystical Body of 


Christ. We think that racial dis- 
tinctions, like class distinctions, 
have no place in the Catholic 
Church, “where all are one in the 
baptism of Christ.” 

Everybody else is talking about 
race relations. Politicians, educa- 
tors, clergymen and government 
officials all over the world are 
having their say. Negroes, profes- 
sors, hewspapermen, Communists, 
Northerners, Europeans, Asiatics 
are all discussing segregation and 
discrimination. 

It is time then that we, the white 
Catholic college students of the 
South, speak up on the question. 
The South is undoubtedly the best 
place for working out this problem. 
We Catholic white students expect 
to be part of the intelligent, moral 
leadership which is building the 
new South. 


ers think cannot be unimportant. 
Briefly, here is what we think: As 
followers of Christ we believe in 
the unity of His Mystical Body, of 
the brotherhood of all men under 
the Fatherhood of God. We believe 
as Southerners that our tradition of 
hospitality can be re-Christianized 
so that it becomes love among God’s 
children. As Americans we believe 
that democracy should be made to 
work right now. 

We believe, therefore, that the 
time of inaction has passed. Com- 
placency and mediocrity may have 
been all right in another generation. 
But we cannot let things ride any 
longer. Race relations are a ques- 
tion of right and wrong, of Christ 
and love on one side, of Satan and 
hatred on the other. 

We college students reject the 
worn-out sayings of many men of 








This article—probably the first of its kind 
to come out of the South—was written by a 
representative group of white students of 
SERINCO, the Southeastern Regional In- 
terracial Commission of the National Fed- 
eration of Catholic College Students, at 
present composed of the five Catholic col- 
leges of Louisiana. 















good will who say that “time will 
take care of everything.” We think 
that is dodging the issue. History 
has proved that time will correct 
no social evils unless intelligent and 
energetic people use time properly. 
We Catholic college students are 
impatient for the Christ-centered 
society. We want it now. We do 
not want to wait until our children 
are in college saying the same 
things we are saying now. 

We are not asking the impossible 
because we know that our field is 
limited. Our wants must be re- 
stricted, and our efforts concentrat- 
ed on the Catholic Colleges of the 
South. We do not think the col- 
leges can do everything, but we be- 
lieve they are very important. There 
intellects are being trained to ac- 
cept truth, and there must truth be 
accessible. 


To learn the whole truth about 
race relations we need four things: 
(a) informed professors without 
prejudice who give unbiased lec- 
tures; (b) well-rounded factual 
courses in various fields; (c) intel- 
ligent, adult class discussions; and 
(d) practical supplementary read- 
ing. 

In general, students respect their 
college professors. We tend to 
build our knowledge and form our 
attitudes on the basis of what we 
hear in class. Therefore, we need 
learned, unbiased and enthusiastic 
teachers. Our philosophy of life 
is formed in our college courses. 
We do not want to unlearn things 
later as our parents have been 
forced to do. Teachers are the 


craftsmen of minds who will lead 
the South. If the professors’ hearts 
and minds are darkened with prej- 


udice, what can we expect of the 
students? 
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It is not only prejudice. Some- 
times it seems to be a lack of knowl- 
edge. When the important issue 
of race relations is mentioned in 
the classroom we expect the teach- 
er to know the full Catholic and 
democratic answer, or at least to 
indicate where we can find the an- 


swer. We do not like to be told 
that “that belongs in another 
course.” Dodging the issue is 


easily detected by students. 


Ix any Catholic liberal arts col- 
lege there are at least six courses 
in which information can be given 
on the problem of racial tensions 
and misunderstandings: religion, 
philosophy, history, biology, soci- 
ology and economics. Pertinent 
facts can be learned in still other 
courses, as well as in the profes- 
sional and business colleges. 

Religion and philosophy courses, 
mére than any others, are the bases 
of our Christian lives. They ought 
to contain a positive treatment of 
human relations. When students 
learn the moral and doctrinal prin- 
ciples of Catholicism, they want to 
learn also how to deal with current 
social sins like segregation and dis- 
crimination. Above all, we want a 
positive approach to the Christian 
restoration of society. 

From ethics we want to learn 
about the morality of restrictive 
covenants, segregated education, 
underpayment of Negro servants, 
exclusion of Negroes from public 
facilities. What does the natural 
law say of these problems of jus- 
tice and charity? What does psy- 
chology say about the mental ca- 
pacities of people of all races? 

History and biology can supply 
a lot of answers too. Historians 
know the contributions of the Ne- 
gro to our present civilization. The 
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history courses can clarify the 
numerous misconceptions about 
the “dark continent.” They can 
supply the omissions concerning 
the part Negroes played in the 
building of the United States. Bi- 
ologists can scatter the myths con- 
cerning racial heredity and racial 
mixture. They know that all men 
belong to the same human family, 
that dark skin and curly hair are 
only accidentals — there is no es- 
sential difference among people. 


Economics and sociology, both 
dealing with current society, are 
also directly concerned with race 
relations. Economists are show- 
ing the folly of a system in which 
millions of Negroes are deprived of 
purchasing power and hampered in 
their productivity. Sociologists have 
probed deeply the whole field of 
human relations. In many colleges 
the sociology courses seem to be 
the only ones where a serious pres- 
entation of race relations is given. 

If the matter is taught in college 
courses, discussion should be no 
problem. But the fact is that in- 
telligent discussion of vital social 
problems is frequently side-stepped 
in Southern colleges. We are adult 
enough to recognize when a teach- 
er is trying to evade a question. 
We think that the peculiar pattern 
of race relations has held back not 
only the South, but also the Cath- 
olic Church in the South. We would 
like to discuss how this obstacle 
can be removed. 

Class discussions are an impor- 
tant part of college life. They are a 
means of straightening out ideas, of 
broadening knowledge, of strength- 
ening attitudes, of directing con- 
duct. Domineering professors and 
flippant students are out of place 
in such discussions. 
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Finally, there seems to be need 
of practical supplementary read- 
ing. Young people coming to col- 
lege have picked up so many wrong 
impressions about race relations 
that they need some extra treat- 
ment. It is not easy to throw off 
the stereotypes current in one’s 
family and neighborhood. Students 
are too often surprised to discover 
that there is a positive relation be- 
tween Christianity and race rela- 
tions. 

When the professors give them 
something new and different, they 
would like to have more assurance. 
In other texts and library references 
they find that these “new” ideas 
are widespread and have been in 
circulation a long time. They dis- 
cover that theologians, philoso- 
phers, social scientists and other 
authorities give a tremendous 
amount of information to back up 
the professors’ teachings. Their 
own experiences in assignments 
can cover existing problem areas in 
their own town or city. Any South- 
ern place is a living laboratory of 
race relations. Most college stu- 
dents do not even know what’s go- 
ing on in their home towns. 


Tuts ignorance of concrete social 
situations can be partly removed 


by the college. We do not learn 
theory until we practice it, and we 
do not learn much about Negroes 
until we associate with them on our 
own level. In the present set-up 
where even Catholic colleges ex- 
clude Negroes, this takes some 
thinking and effort on the part of 
students. 

Big league baseball, football, bas- 
ketball, bowling and tennis have 
abandoned the antiquated policy of 
exclusion. The armed services and 
most state and municipal govern- 
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ments have given it up as un-Amer- 
ican. Many professions and indus- 
tries have lowered the barriers be- 
cause they were uneconomical. The 
movies, stage and radio have joined 
in the crusade against discrimina- 
tion. 

Since these secular agents are 
making considerable progress in 
race relations, is it not fair warn- 
ing to us Southern Catholics that 
our time of inaction is over? With- 
in a few years Negro Catholics will 
be going to college with us. The 
segregated educational system is 
doomed. State boards of education 
have lost every case of Jim Crow 
brought against them by the 
N. A. A. C. P. Even now Negroes 
are attending Southern colleges and 
universities which were once “lily 
white.” Southern bishops and re- 
ligious superiors have opened their 
seminaries and novitiates to Negro 
candidates. 

We can prepare for the opening 
of our white Catholic colleges to 
Negroes by engaging in extra-cur- 
ricular activities with them. Some 
of us have been doing this. But 
there is still need and room for 
more white students in this field. 


Der most important kind of inter- 
racial associations are spiritual and 


intellectual. This does not mean 
merely recruiting students for in- 
terracial Masses (as though the 
Mass could be anything but inter- 
racial). It means unifying the ex- 
isting spiritual organizations like 
sodalities, Students’ Mission Cru- 
sades, Apostleship of Prayer, and 
so forth. Leaders’ meetings of 
Catholic Action groups provide ex- 
cellent opportunities for discussion 
by Catholic students of both races. 

The same thing can and is being 
done in other groups among college 
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students: French Clubs, Pan-Amer- 
ican associations, Fine Arts and 
Dramatic groups. We see no rea- 
sonable excuse why debates can- 
not be held between Negro and 
white colleges at the present time 
in the South. The discussion of 
topics of common interest between 
equals is a helpful means toward 
mutual respect and understanding. 

We think that only an outdated 
precedent keeps Southern college 
athletes separated by race. They 
played together as children on va- 
cant lots and they will play together 
again as professionals. At the pres- 
ent time Negro and white college 
teams do not play in the same 
leagues. But this does not mean 
that interested college students are 
prevented from having practice 
sessions with each other. 

The whole system of segregation 
between white and Negro Catho- 
lics on the college level is now hard 
to understand. Fears and tensions 
prove to be imaginary when we 
learn to know each other in extra- 
curricular activities. As college 
students we are on the same edu- 
cational level with often the same 
interests, problems and skills. If 
one individual is better than an- 
other it is certainly not because of 
the color of his skin. 


Many of us white students in 
Southern Catholic colleges have 
come to the conclusion that inte- 
gration is both welcome and inev- 
itable. We are beginning to real- 
ize what the concept of the Mystical 
Body of Christ means in practice. 
A few open-minded and devoted 
teachers have helped us to take 
the first steps, and their influence 
has already had sizeable effects. 
But good ideas alone will solve no 
problem. The Catholicism of uni- 
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versal love and justice is much 
more than an idea. 

As Catholics we know that the 
Mystical Body is not something 
vague. All of us are really united 
in Christ in a relationship more in- 
timate than that of father and son, 
sister and brother. This is real. It 
is not a myth, as some seem to 
think when they hear the doctrine 
preached. Christ wanted it that 
way. He was not kidding us. At 
His last supper, He prayed “that 
they may be one as We also are 
One.” 

He prayed to His heavenly Father 
that mankind should be united with 
each other and with Him, our Re- 
deemer. This supernatural unity 
should be on a level with that unity 
between God the Father and God 
the Son. Did Christ merely rec- 
ommend to us some sort of emo- 
tional relationship with just a few 
people with whom we choose to 
associate? On the other hand, He 
gave a sign by which His members 
would be known: “that they love 
one another.” This sign of love in 
the Mystical Body is the identifica- 
tion tag Christ puts upon His true 
followers. 

We must accept the fact that the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body ap- 
plies here and now in the South. 
Can we continue to say that the en- 
cyclical on the Mystical Body “is 
all right for Europe where things 
are different. It doesn’t apply to 
us. The Pope didn’t understand us. 
We're living in the South —in a 
white society. Anybody with sense 
knows that.” 


T nese is no doubt that in the 
South people and situations are 
different. Certainly our day by day 
approach to integration in the Mys- 


tical Body cannot follow some 
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Northern or Western plan. It has 
to be based on the facts here. Our 
plans must be built on the present 
social situation which is changing 
rapidly. Even in the South there 
are marked differences between one 
city and another, between urban 
and rural areas. 

In spite of all this we cannot cast 
aside the profound teachings of the 
Holy Father. It is only too easy 
to suggest that ecclesiastical author- 
ities should stick to sermons on 
making pilgrimages and anti-Com- 
munist propaganda. Although there 
are a lot of things we college stu- 
dents do not know, we are certain 
of two things. First, the Mystical 
Body of Christ is not an impractical 
pipe dream, and second, we fully 
intend to practice it in the spiritual 
integration of the races. 

Students do not run the schools 
so we cannot make the decision 
which will officially discard the Jim 
Crow system in Catholic education. 
But we do pray that at least in the 
colleges the integration of whites 
and Negroes will soon take place. 
We are preparing for that by learn- 
ing to know each other while the 
schools are still separate. We are 
participating in interracial activi- 
ties both on and off the campus. We 
are more ready for this religious, 
educational and democratic unity 
than some college administrators 
think. Any white student who will 
resign from college when Negro 
Catholics are admitted does not 
understand what it means to be a 
practicing Catholic. 

What are we waiting for? More 
and more Negroes are getting a col- 
lege education. They are question- 
ing the whole illogical system of 
segregation. Young Negroes are di- 
recting their questions to the 
Church, to the white Catholics, to 
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the young Catholics, to the South- 
ern Catholics. We white Southern 
Catholic college students are will- 
ing to give them a straight answer: 
we shall not cease our labors until 
the split in the Mystical Body is 
joined together again through the 
love of Christ. 


Au. of this is beautiful, but we 
cannot conclude without a glance 
in the direction of the “die-hards” 
who persist in their doleful warn- 
ings and objections. The “coun- 
sels” of these prophets of doom are 
many, but we here pick out three 
which are most frequently repeated. 

“Don’t be radical like the Com- 
munists.” The amazing notion here 
is that you must be a Red if you 
are in favor of complete Christian- 
ity. The pretensions to racial su- 
periority constitute the sin of pride. 


Theologians say that racial segrega- 
tion and discrimination are always 
accompanied by.sins against char- 


ity and justice. If the removal of 
pride and the practice of love and 
justice are the actions of radicals, 
then we shall have to follow Christ. 
Racial injustice is not merely a sur- 
face disease in our society. It is a 
cancer which is fatal to the Church 
of Christ. 

Another repeated counsel of ob- 
jectors is that “the time is not ripe 
for change.” This shows a lack of 
realization of the dynamic aspects 
of our society. Circumstances are 
catching up with us so swiftly that 
we had better act before it is too 
late. The educated Catholic is sup- 
posed to be a leader of social 
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change, not a follower. Are we go- 
ing to say “me too” after all the 
non-Catholic colleges and univer- 
sities have opened their doors to 
Negroes, and it is safe for us to do 
so? Actually, the time is overripe 
for change when Christ’s Body con- 
tinues to suffer dreadfully by the 
racial frictions of Its members. 


Pacey, they say “you’ll do more 
harm than good.” This is the 
broadest and least understandable 
of all the objections. Who has been 
harmed in all the other instances 
where whites and Negroes have 
gone to college together? The stu- 
dents? The faculty? The college? 
The community? The history of 
racial integration in higher educa- 
tion speaks for itself, and it shows 
not a single case, even in Southern 
states, where “more harm than 
good” has been done. On the other 
hand, the spiritual and material 
harm that has been done to both 
Negroes and whites by segregation 
cannot be measured. It has en- 
couraged hatred and pride in both 
races. It has made impossible the 
universal love which Christ asks of 
His followers. 

The die-hards are fearful people 
and often deeply prejudiced. Where 
would the Church of Christ be to- 
day if the apostles had been guided 
by the same kind of do-nothing 
attitude? We thank God that the 
spirit of the apostles is not dead to- 
day, and that in some small way we 
Catholic college students can pro- 
mote their mission of universal 
love. 





Science Becomes An Art 


By Liam BropHy 


, late Professor Max Planck, 
convert-scientist of world fame, 
demonstrated, to the dismay of the 
dogmatic materialists, that pure 
mathematics is poetry, and that the 
highest achievements in science as 
in art are attained by the same in- 
tuitive flashes of genius which, for 
convenience, we call inspiration. 

It is as if the physicist and poet, 
the mathematician and musician 
had climbed beyond the mists en- 
circling the Mount of Vision at mid- 
way, and had seen their paths, so 
long concealed from each other, 
converge on the shining pinnacle of 
Truth. The scientist, the lover and 
the poet are of imagination all com- 
pact. 

“It is the immaterial contact [of 
the scientific mind] with the mys- 
terious spirituality of the universe,” 
says Maurice Zundel, “and in this 
silent attention to its dumb confi- 
dences that the masters of science 
have found their purest joys and 
noblest aspirations. It is by this 
communion with the unutterable 
that they have been able to share in 
their fashion the transport of the 
mystics, and experience the lyric 
raptures of the poet” (The Splen- 
dour of the Liturgy). 

What is the common experience 
of the creative mind, and what 


Keats described as “negative capa- 
bility’—“that condition of recep- 
tiveness when the subtler and more 
spontaneous apparatus of the un- 
conscious comes into play and takes 
charge in a fortunate moment, crys- 
tallizing what has been despairing- 
ly disparate before,”—has been 
felt also by the greatest scientific 
minds. 


Tus, for example, is how Profes- 
sor Planck described the way in 
which he came to formulate the fa- 
mous Quantum Theory, which dis- 
lodged Newtonian physics from the 
accepted position it had held for 
two and a half centuries: 

“Round about 1896 the Physics 
Institute of Berlin was conducting 
measurements in radiation energy. 
There were two hypotheses, that of 
Lord Rayleigh, and that of Profes- 
sor Wilhelm Wien, Nobel Prize 
winner in 1911. I tramped about 
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my study for hours, deeply im- 
mersed in figures. Suddenly a 
thought struck me—that might be 
it, yes—I have it. The formula 
presented itself clearly to my mind. 
The theoretical basis was found.” 

As with the fantasy of the poet, 
the formula of the physicist 
“flashed upon his inward eye” 
while he was in a decidedly pensive 
mood. Some attributed Planck’s 
brilliant achievements to his strong 
will power. But it took more than 
an accumulation of research data 
to bring him success. Einstein, 
who was his close friend and asso- 
ciate for many years, indicated that 
he worked on a loftier and more 
spiritual plane than the coldly 
mathematical: “The emotional con- 
dition which renders possible such 
achievements is like that of the re- 
ligious devotee or the lover.” 


Counrizss examples could be 
given of such scientific intuitions. 
The Abbé Mendel, for example, had 
an intuition that there must be 
some separate hereditary factors, 
corresponding to various character- 
istics, which an animal may inher- 
it. When he had accumulated a 
certain amount of data his intui- 
tion did the rest, and his intelli- 
gence later verified his discovery 
with facts. 

In the race between intellect and 
will, it is the will that seems to get 
there first. Maxwell arrived at the 
correct mathematical formulations 
of light-processes in his famous the- 
ory by a series of intellectual flash- 
es, as he himself confessed. New- 
ton’s system, so lately outmoded, 
was itself the result of an intuitive 
reaction to the falling apple. 

Sir William Rowan Hamilton’s 
discovery of the multiplication of 
quaternions is an interesting ex- 
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ample of the intuitive method in 
science. He was so impressed him- 
self by the affair that he re- 
corded it in detail. He was walk- 
ing along a canal bank in Dublin, 
Ireland, and was conversing with 
his wife. 

All the while he felt an under- 
current of thought below the sur- 
face of light conversation. “An 
electric current seemed to close,” 
he recorded, “the spark flashed 
forth, the herald (as I foresaw im- 
mediately) of many long years to 
come of definitely-directed thought 
and work, by myself, if spared, and 
at all events on the part of others, 
if I should be allowed to live long 
enough directly to communicate 
the discovery. Nor could I resist 
the impulse — unphilosophical as 
it may have been—to cut with a 
knife on Broom Bridge as we 
passed it, the fundamental formu- 
la with the symbols i, j, k, namely: 
i?=j?=k?=ijk = —I. which contains 
the solution of the problem, but, 
of course, as an inscription, has 
long since mouldered away.” 


Hiaurron's mind was pre-emi- 
nently suited to such a process of 


sudden illumination. He was that 
rare combination of mathematician 
and poet, and his verses had been 
singled out for special approbation 
by Wordsworth. Thus the Muses 
had trained his subconscious mind 
to work at its weaving and joining 
processes while the conscious mind 
was busy at other things. No great 
scientific discovery was ever made 
by mere ant-industry alone. Cease- 
less labor is indeed necessary—the 
99% perspiration. But without the 
one thing necessary, the magical 
1%, it would remain as meaning- 
less as a pile of dissembled mosa- 
ics. “A little bit more and how 
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much it is; a little less and what 
worlds away.” 

Consider what ceaseless labor 
Darwin had performed before the 
following incident occurred, so 
reminiscent of certain great con- 
versions among the saints. In Oc- 
tober, 1838, fifteen months after he 
had begun his systematic inquiry 
on Natural Selection, Darwin picked 
up a copy of Malthus on Popula- 
tion, and began to read it, as he 
says, “for amusement.” He had 
been for a long while observing the 
habits of animals and plants in 
their struggle for existence, and it 
struck him suddenly, on reading 
Malthus, that favorable variations 
would tend to be preserved and 
unfavorable ones destroyed. The 
result would be the formation of a 
new species. “Here then at last I 
got a theory by which to work,” he 
recorded, “but I was so anxious to 
avoid prejudice, that I determined 
not for some time to write even the 
briefest sketch of it.” 

In June, 1842, he allowed him- 
self the satisfaction of writing a 
brief abstract of his theory in pen- 
cil in thirty-five pages; this was en- 
larged during the summer of 1844 
into two hundred and thirty pages. 
“But at that time I overlooked one 
problem of great importance, and 
it is astonishing to me, except on 
the principle of Columbus and the 
egg, how I could have overlooked 
it and its solution. This problem 
is the tendency in organic beings 
descended from the same stock to 
diverge in character as they become 
modified . . . and I can remember 
the very spot in the road, whilst 
in my carriage, when to my joy the 
solution occurred to me. The so- 


lution, as I believe, is that the mod- 
ified offspring of all dominant and 
increasing forms tend to become 
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adapted to many and highly diver- 
sified places in the economy of na- 
ture.” 


T nar is how the Origin of Species 
came to be written. Years of fact- 
finding and patient accumulation 
of data, then the chance reading of 
Malthus on Population sets a germ 
of theory to leaven the mass, till, 
in some casual moment, when the 
active mind was lulled and laid 
away by the motion of the carriage, 
inspiration flashes out the ready so- 
lution from the faithful subcon- 
scious mind which had lain in am- 
bush for such a chosen moment in 
which to “speak up.” 

Whether we choose to call this 
process inductive reasoning or in- 
spiration, it was much in the same 
manner that “Kubla Khan” and the 
“Marseillaise” were composed. Here 
we may discern a firmer basis of 
rapprochement between art and 
science than the tentative overtures 
of Tennyson in the age of Tyndall. 


Twenty years before that great 
Laureate’s death the scientist made 
his famous over-all statement at a 
meeting of the British Association 
that science would be able one day 
to envisage and explain all that has 
happened and all that continues 
to happen in terms of the “ulti- 
mately purely natural and inevila- 
ble march of evolution from the 
atoms of the primeval nebula to 
the proceedings of the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science.” The nineteenth century 
took up the cry and proclaimed 
that there is no truth but scientif- 
ic truth, and that outside the clear 
boundaries of science there are no 
real problems. Religion and the 
arts were declared out of bounds 
and the whole dominion of the 
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spiritual either dismissed in terms 
of nervous excitation or condemned 
as non-existent. Of course the in- 
herent contradiction was overlooked 
that the supposed omnipotence of 
science was not itself a conclusion 
arrived at by the strict scientific 
method. 


As the advancement of learning 
carries us further and further away 
from the chill mists of nineteenth 
century materialism and _ deter- 
minism, other bonds between sci- 
ence and the arts become evident. 
Eminent scientists, notably Edding- 
ton, have insisted that “pointer- 
readings” are not realities. In his 
book of essays entitled The Domain 
of Physical Science, he exposed the 
fallacy of the old mathematical 
dogmatism and the purblind preju- 
dices of the materialists who 
claimed to have cornered the truth 
us their prerogative: 

“Leaving out all aesthetic, ethical 
or spiritual aspects of our environ- 
ment, we are faced with qualities 
such as massiveness, substantial- 
ity, extension, duration, which are 
supposed to belong to the do- 
main of physics. In a sense they 
do belong; but physics is not in a 
position to handle them directly. 
The essence of their nature is in- 
scrutable; we may use mental pic- 
tures to aid calculations, but no 
image in the mind can be a replica 
of that which is not in the mind. 
And so in its actual procedure phys- 
ics studies not these inscrutable 
qualities, but pointer - readings 
which we can observe. The read- 
ings, it is true, reflect the fluctua- 
tions of the world-qualities. The 
former have as much resemblance 
to the latter as a telephone number 
has to a subscriber.” 

That was simply and sanely said. 
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Eddington had spoken above the 
clamor, like the enfant terrible in 
the ancient legend, and it was ac- 
knowledged that the truth was in- 
deed naked. 


| « was good that science had 
come to perceive and acknowledge 
its limitations, that what it once 
regarded as dogmatic certainty 
was no more than speculation, and 
that much of what it considered lit- 
eral fact was constructed of men- 
tal pictures, “little syntheses feebly 
analogous to integral truth, or 
truths, too immense, too complex, 
for our understanding.” 

Every sonata, sonnet, and land- 
scape, too, is a little synthesis, that 
is, a passing and partial glimpse 
from some chosen aspect of the 
radiant wholeness of truth, and all 
working by symbols. According to 
Eddington the mathematician is 
the professional wielder of sym- 
bols, and long before him Aristotle 
asserted that symbols were the very 
stuff out of which poetry, by which 
he meant all that man’s imagina- 
tion creates, is constituted. 

“The scientist,” says Einstein, 
“is content to construct a perfect- 
ly harmonious picture in a mathe- 
matical pattern,” and Sir James 
Jeans states, in The Mysterious 
Universe, that “all pictures which 
science now draws up of nature, 
and which alone seem capable of 
according with observation, are 
mathematical pictures.” Thus the 
wave-theory of matter represents 
an electron as a system of waves 
in a three-dimensional space. The 
mathematician wielding his sym- 
bols experiences that same exalta- 
tion of spirit, that divine afflatus, 
that ecstasy, as the painter wielding 
his brush. 

When science and art, that is art 
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in its widest sense, come to be re- 
garded as modes of communication 
of mental imagery by pattern or 
structure in some selected medium, 
the antagonisms we inherit from 
the clouded days of the nineteenth 
century will drop away. This is 
not to ignore the warning of the 
critics that there is an inherent 
danger in misreadng the limits of 
the association between art and 
science, and that the overlap of the 
logical and imaginative can occa- 
sionally be sterilizing to both, as in 
less synthetic periods of civiliza- 
tion where primitive philosophy 
and the arts got somewhat in each 
other’s way. 

It will be argued, too, that in the 
communications of scientific and 
imaginative patterns, science has to 
produce clear and constant theo- 
ries, recognized by every scientist 
as the one adequate expression of 
an aspect of reality, whereas art 
is, in Zola’s classic definition, “life 
seen through a temperament.” But 
Poincaré has assured us that even 
in the realms of pure mathematics, 
where reason might be held to be 
unspotted from emotionalism, a 
proof which is quite satisfactory 
to one mathematician can often be 
anathema to another. 


Tue ancient hostility supposed to 
exist between the arts and science 
is due, in a large measure, to the 
fact that the synthetic genius is still 
rare among us. Scientists still 
“murder and dissect”; poets and 
painters still regard a heightened 
sensitiveness and impressionability 
as the only things required of them. 

Happily there is a growing band 
of scientists who realize the incom- 
pleteness of the world view which 
disjointed, disconnected analysis 
gives. And they come to refer with 
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growing frequency to the beauty 
and elegance of mathematical the- 
orems, and the aesthetic feeling 
which all true mathematicians rec- 
ognize in their enthusiasm as true 
sensibility. 

There were intellectual giants in 
those days when, at the beginning 
of the scientific era, mankind stood 
at the base of the Mount of Vision. 
There were men of the stature of 
Galileo, Bacon, and Leonardo da 
Vinci, the greatest of these. 

In Da Vinci, that “universal man 
in all things,” the analytical] and 
synthetical, the scientific and artis- 
tic, the faculties of intellect and 
will, worked with amazing co-ordi- 
nation. His masterpieces of paint- 
ing are at once the creations of a 
great artist and a great scientist. 
The play of light and shade, the 
laws of vegetable life, the anatomy 
of the human body, and all that the 
natural philosopher in him had 
searched out and into with “unre- 
lenting severity,” all these make his 
masterpieces syntheses of innum- 
erable syntheses. 


H. was frustrated in much by 
the non-scientific environment of 
his time, as his crammed notebooks 
show. He was a man of boundless 
intuition who forevisioned nearly 
all the great inventions of our time, 
but the ages had not yet accumu- 
lated the data, and he thought him- 
self to death, observing and experi- 
menting, that the multitude of his 
sure intuitions, from biology to me- 
chanics, might be verified by the 
pathetically inadequate data at his 
disposal. His favorite prayer be- 
gan, “Thou, O God, Who dost give 
all good things at the price of la- 
bor.” But his labor, great as it 
was, and rewarded with such suc- 
cesses, could not fill the numerous 
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lacunae in the learning of his time. 
A host of specialists laboring 
through four centuries have scarce- 
ly sufficed to accumulate the data 
this genius required of himself in 
one crowded life. 


Oor age indeed has endured a 
surfeit of specialization. The time 
is ripe for a vast synthesis, not 
only among the sciences themselves, 
but between the arts and sciences 
taken as a whole. It is heartening 
in a world torn by a multitude of 
antagonisms on the social, political 


O Bright! 
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and economic planes that scientists 
are coming to an enthusiastic ap- 
preciation of the beauty of truth, 
as artists are coming to reverence 
and express the truth of beauty in 
a myriad diverse forms. 

Our civilization will not have 
been in vain if it reconciles the old 
estrangement between art and sci- 
ence with a vast synthesis to serve 
as a starting point for new modali- 
ties of culture, or as a means of 
unifying this moribund civilization 
after its rotten parts have been 
pruned away. 


O Blest! 


By PAvraic O’HORAN 


0 BRIGHT! O Blest! O Beautiful! 
The little Lord that lay 


All softly, so sleepily 


Once on a winter’s day 
While Angels came and looked with awe 
Upon Him in that blessed straw. 


O Bright! O Blest! O Beautiful! 

O Jesu Christ the Lord 

All merrily, so merrily 

Bright Sun of winter’s day. 

Full warméd be each heart that saw 
The Baby in the stable straw. 











At Home — Abroad 


By TERESA S. 


Wenz I asked “What remains as 
your strongest impression from 
your visit abroad during this his- 
toric and Holy Year?” my answer 
would be: “It has been borne in on 
me, as never before, what the word 
Catholic, as applied to our Church, 
really means. Catholic—Universal. 
No matter whom one may meet, 
whether in an age-old capital, a 
small hill-town, on the Fléche d’Or 
speeding across the countryside to 
Calais; no matter what one’s own 
status may be, or the status of a 
new friend, the distinguished Rec- 
tor of the University of Paris, the 
little milliner in the hidden shop, 
the peasant from Brittany, the fa- 
mous Abbé, no letters of introduc- 
tion are necessary; we all speak 
the same language. Faint may be 
our memory of French verbs; our 
Italian may be based only on the 
Latin in our missal —it does not 
matter. We are “at home,” we are 
simpatico with each other immedi- 
ately. 


A SLIGHT rainfall had made the 
not-too-wide road, with its fre- 
quent hair-pin turns, a little more 
slippery than spelled comfort, and 
I noticed that my hands were grip- 
ping the seat ends with consider- 
able ardor. To my surprise, only 
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seven passengers, including my sis- 
ter and myself, occupied the large 
comfortable C.1.A.T. bus on its 
run from Rome to Florence. The 
usual pleasantries had taken place 
with our fellow-travelers, and pass- 
ing through Bolsena my sister had 
gone to sit with the woman a few 
seats in back who was traveling 
alone—or so we thought. Their 
conversation intrigued me, and 
after we had reached a level run 
which enabled me to negotiate the 
little distance safely, I joined them. 
My sister introduced us, saying, 

“This is Miss Jones from Aus- 
tralia.” 

“Never mind the ‘Miss,’” ex- 
claimed the sparkling little lady. 
“I'm just Violet Jones, Vy, for 
short; I’m never called anything 
else. Your sister and I have been 
having a fine time talking of our 
experiences in Rome.” 

“So I noticed,” I replied. “How 
did you feel about those hair-pin 
turns we’ve been negotiating. Were 
you nervous?” 
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“Nervous?” answered Vy, “What 
was there to be nervous about? If 
we had rolled back, I’d just have 
rolled into the arms of my Friend.” 

“Your friend?” I queried, nat- 
urally puzzled. 

“Why yes,” said Vy, “my Friend, 
the Blessed Mother. I am always 
and everywhere under her protec- 
tion, and if that were to be the way 
‘1 am to go, why that’s entirely 
agreeable to me.” 


Prarecr serenity shone from the 
bright eyes of the speaker. She 
continued: “It’s wonderful to think 
that she is our Blessed Mother. 
Who can be afraid, who can be 
lonely with her as our companion. 
It’s marvelous the way we can con- 
verse with her, wherever we may 
be. Why, before we stopped at 
Orvieto for luncheon, I had been 


able to recite my three daily 
rosaries. Don’t you feel the same 
way?” 


My sister and I parted with 
Vy in Florence, the bus stopping 
at her hotel before we reached ours 
—but her words have remained to 
echo in my heart. “Yes, Vy, I do 
indeed agree that it is comforting 
to feel that His Mother is our daily 
companion.” Salute, dear Vy Jones 
of Australia. 


0. reading J Leap Over the Wall, 
I was arrested by Monica Baldwin’s 
coldness to St. Teresa of Avila, and 
in our correspondence asked why 
this was so. 

“Don’t you remember the old 
thyme that one learns in the nurs- 
ery?” answered the author: 


“I do not love thee, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell; 
But this alone I know full well, 
I do not love thee, Doctor Fell,” 
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adding, “That gives you my exact 
reaction to the great St. Teresa. 
The little Saint Teresa of Lisieux, 
on the contrary, fascinates me.” 

And that is where I was brought 
to book, for alas, I had never felt 
“enthusiastic” about the Little 
Flower. Perhaps I was a little jeal- 
ous that my Saint Teresa, for whom 
my convert-mother had named me, 
seemed to be completely over- 
looked in the great burst of devo- 
tion to the young saint of the roses. 
This was not the first time that my 
conscience had pricked me in this 
regard and when I read a notice in 
Notre Dame de Paris listing trips 
to Lisieux, I felt that I had better 
try to make amends. 


Acomsnme, on a bright sunny 
morning my sister and I set forth 
on a little pilgrimage of our own. 
After some delay in finding the 
right window at the Gare de La- 
zaire, I was afraid we would miss 
our train as the one ahead at the 
window seemed to be having some 
trouble about his ticket. In my 
anxiety, I asked the long-robed 
priest, “Father, may I help you?” 
It seemed that he, too, was heading 
for Lisieux but his supply of francs 
was not sufficient, and the official 
was not allowed to accept traveler’s 
checks. “Permit me, Father,” I 
suggested, “to buy your ticket with 
ours. I am afraid we will all miss 
the train.” With relief, the tall 
handsome Indian agreed, saying 
that he would arrange matters with 
me on the train. 

The richly cultivated country- 
side of France, with its tree-bor- 
dered streams, thatched houses, 
tidy farms, small churches, provide 
a most happy two-hour prelude to 
the august beauty of the majestic 
Basilica of the Little Flower which 
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looks down upon the visitors as 
they enter the little town of 
Lisieux. 

Humbly, I knelt in the young 
Saint’s own little chapel asking her 
to overlook my former coldness, 
before we started to make our way 
up the winding hill to the Great 
Basilica. 


Oovr friend of the ticket-window 
incident joined us as we got off the 
train on our return to Paris, eager 
to “settle accounts.” Father Fer- 
nando had come all the way from 
Punnaikayal, South India, to ob- 
serve the Holy Year, and had in- 
cluded this special visit to Lisieux 
to pay reverence to the Little Saint 
who is the Patroness of his Girls’ 
School which boasts over 400 stu- 
dents. 

How many languages does this 
thirty-five-year-old Indian mission- 
ary speak? Eight, if you please, 
and if his English can be taken as 
an example of his linguistic powers, 
then his gift in this line alone is 
remarkable. 

Naturally, we asked the devout 
missionary to accept the tickets 
for the Lisieux pilgrimage as a lit- 
tle remembrance of our meeting, 
but there were so many points of 
interest to discuss that we found 
it impossible to close our conversa- 
tion at this point. Accordingly, we 
all whirled off in a taxi to his hotel, 
and for all too brief a time learned 
of the great work being accom- 
plished in his far off land, and of 
the great devotion felt for the Little 
Flower by his growing congrega- 
tion. 

We entered his school rooms 
with him, and learned of the diffi- 
culties, of the value that even a 
half-worn pencil possesses for these 
struggling pupils. We had a new 
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friend, a friend, who, we hope, will 
influence our thoughts and life to 
higher levels, separated though we 
are by so many thousands of miles. 


Beronz leaving for Italy our good 
friend Miss M. Gertrude Chapman 
of Boston had asked us, if possible, 
to call on her dear friends, the 
Princess Winderch-Graetz and her 
daughter Elizabeth, when we were’ 
in Florence. It proved to be an 
afternoon of rare delight. The taxi 
lurched up the rough roads to the 
little farm tucked away on the hill- 
side —the last refuge of this dis- 
tinguished old family whose price- 
less old schloss had been willfully 
destroyed by the Germans. 

And how did it happen that they 
were able to turn to this refuge in 
a strange land? “Just one of the 
many miracles with which God has 
been pleased to bless us,” answered 
the devout and beautiful daughter. 
“We had had some financial trans- 
actions in Italy years ago, and our 
wise old lawyer suggested that we 
invest the small moneys resulting 
in the purchase of this little farm. 
Had we not done so, there would 
not have been a place in the world 
where we could have gone for 
shelter.” 


Tum love for the old home was 
clearly evinced as they showed us 
the pictures of the old castle which 
had been in their family for gen- 
erations, with its exquisite chapel, 
the priceless painting over the al- 
tar, the sculptures of great worth. 
But any repining? Not a word ex- 
cept that of gratitude that the good 
God had provided this home for 
their Mother and other members 
of the family who could gather 
there now and then in their visits 
of filial love. 
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Part of their small acreage was 
shared by a peasant and his wife, 
who, in turn, supplied them with 
their milk and vegetables. 

“This is a house of miracles,” 
cried the daughter. “Whenever we 
must have some money, it is pro- 
vided, for God takes care of us.” 

My thoughts often turn to these 
women who set such a high exam- 
ple of cheerful resignation to the 
will of God. The oldest son marched 
off by the Germans, never to be 
heard of again; the next son obliged 
to spend his remaining years in a 
hospital, an incurable invalid from 
his war wounds. But not a word 
of complaint, not passive resigna- 
tion to the will of God, but vibrant, 
full-hearted gratitude to God and 
His Blessed Mother for His care of 
them. 


Te night before sailing we had, 
through a quirk of circumstance, 
enjoyed the honor of meeting Mon- 
signor Fulton Sheen and of receiv- 
ing his blessing. Ambling through 
London we found ourselves in fa- 
mous Soho Square and noting the 
Catholic Church sitting next to our 
old friend Cross & Blackwell’s 
(what a delight it is to come across 
# name with which you’ve been fa- 
miliar since childhood), we decid- 
ed that here was the church for our 
early morning Mass. 
morning found me making my way 
to the Square exchanging “Good 
Mornings” with the women busily 
cleaning the stone steps of the old 
houses, and finding myself in am- 
ple time for the first Mass. 

On leaving the church I was ad- 
dressed by a most pleasant woman 
who told me she always enjoyed 
meeting the American visitors. (We 
do seem to declare our nationality 
without speaking a word.) In turn, 


The next. 
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I asked her if she would join me 
in a cup of tea, and in the course 
of conversation she spoke of her 
“dear friend Monsignor Sheen” who 
always returned to St. Patrick’s of 
Soho Square to renew the friend- 
ships he had made when spending 
some years there as curate. 

She was delighted to learn that I 
had seen him just before sailing 
and this proved to be the cement- 
ing bond of our friendship. Before 
we parted, after our leisurely and 
quite unexpected morning tea par- 
ty, we had found so many subjects 
of interest that we decided other 
meetings must take place. Had 
she been in London all through the 
bombing? “But certainly, everyone 
had had to stick to their jobs, and 
give a hand to the old people to get 
them safely into their shelters.” 

Hats off to dear Miss Edith West- 
wick, who took for granted that 
bombs and buzz bombs notwith- 
standing, duty comes first, and that 
“we can never be grateful enough 
that the bomb that fell on St. Pat- 
rick’s did such little damage.” 


Bu: what about the greatest meet- 
ing of all? The moment when one 
kneels at the feet of the Holy Fa- 
ther to receive his blessing? Through 
the kindness of our friends at Santa 
Susanna, we received an invitation 
to be present at a special audience 
to be held by the Holy Father. There 
were only ten in the Great Salon, 
and each individual group was so 
spaced, that the audience proved 
to be, indeed, a private one. You, 
who have enjoyed a similar honor, 
or who have read the accounts of 
other favored visitors, know of 
that marked sweetness of expres- 
sion, of the loving voice with which 
our Holy Father greets his children 
from all over the world. 
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“And where do you come from?” 
asked His Holiness, as we rose after 
receiving his blessing. “From Bos- 
ton, Your Holiness,” answered my 
sister, finding that for once in my 
life I was too overcome to speak. 
“Ah,” smiled the Holy Father, 
“Boston, Massachusetts, and what 
a lovely place it is.” 

Turning to his attendant, he took 
two little envelopes bearing his coat 
of arms from the silver tray and 
presenting one to each of us, con- 
tinued, “May I hope you are hav- 
ing a most happy time here in 
Rome?” 

Again my sister had to be our 
spokesman, and in fervent tones 
tried to tell him of our gratitude 
for the privilege that was ours, and 
to thank him for his great kindness 
to us. 

The little envelopes proved to 
contain a Holy Year medal, one side 
carrying the portrait of the Holy 
Father, the other of the Sacred 


Door. Were it possible for us to for- 
get his admonitions sent forth from 
the Chair of St. Peter, over and 
over again, for all of us, Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews to pray, pray, 
pray that we may be forgiven our 
sins and that peace may come to 
the world, surely the touch of this 
treasured gift upon our neck will 
remind us that no time must be 
lost in obeying his wise command. 


Yes, the Catholic needs no help 
from Esperanto to enjoy the bene- 
fits of a common language, no mat- 
ter in what country he may happily 
wander. He is truly “at home” in 
great capitals or tiny villages once 
he finds his way to the altar with 
the shining red light; and he need 
never be lonely for kind, under- 
standing companions. No need to 
worry about verbs or syntax — 
Viva il Papa! is understood and 
echoed in every country in this 
historic Holy Year of 1950. 


I F you change your address, please send us your old address 
as well as the new one six weeks before the date of the issue 
with which it is to take effect. The Post Office will not 
forward copies unless you provide extra postage. 














Tre jewel is mine!” declared 
Luigi in a cold, hard voice. “Did I 
not snatch it myself from the neck 
of the lady dowager, she shrieking 
to high heaven the while?” 

“Aye,” sneered Guido, “but how, 
pray, would the theft have been pos- 
sible if I and the rest of our band 
had not fought off the train of men 
that accompanied my lady? It was 
I, Guido, your chief, who planned 
and carried out this raid like all 
the others, and to me belong the 
spoils—all of them—to me and to 
whomsoever I will to give them!” 

The two were standing knee deep 
in a low hanging mist that lay in a 
hollow of the Umbrian hills in Italy. 
It was the year 1223, near sun- 
down on Christmas Eve. At a little 
distance from them, up the hillside, 
lounged a small group of rough 
looking men with dark, discontent- 
ed faces, hair and beards unkempt, 
clothes once gay and multicolored, 
now drab, torn and filthy. 

Guido, leader of this band of rov- 
ing outlaws, had once known better 
times and fortunes. So indeed had 
Luigi, the seventeen-year-old son of 
a powerful family. In fact the band 
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itself was the product of the unset- 
tled quarrelsome state of the coun- 
try and many a man destined for 
a better life found himself out of 
fortune and beyond the law. 
“Faith! I know not what hath 
got into you, boy!” said Guido after 
a pause, his angry face relaxing 
somewhat. “These months you have 
been with us you have seemed to 
desire naught but adventure, a 
hand in the fighting. Now, of a 
sudden, you claim the most valu- 
able trophy that has yet fallen to 
our lot! I have been just, always, 
and allotted to each his share of 
booty, but you—the dastardly inso- 
lence of you! the presumption! the 
greed! Why, you young....” His 
anger was mounting again but Luigi 
did not wait to hear him to the end. 








Eleanor M. (Mrs. C. Harvey) Jewett, M.A., 
adds another delightful medieval tale to the 
number she has previously written for us. 
Mrs. Jewett is the author of several books 
for children, the most recent being The Hid- 
den Treasure of Glaston and The Mystery of 
Boulder Point. 
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A slow, impudent grin spread 
over his face. He looked the older 
man squarely in the eye for a mo- 
ment then, with a lightning quick 
swoop, caught his wrist in his 
strong young hands and gave it a 
vicious twist. The palm was forced 
open, the star jewel fell out, Luigi 
caught it and dashed away into the 
foggy darkness of the valley. 

Guido shouted and cursed, his 
men leaped into action, but it was 
several moments before they could 
learn what had happened, find and 
mount their horses and rush after 
the vanished Luigi. 

And the boy had vanished in- 
deed. Twilight had darkened into 
thick dusk made deeper by the in- 
creasing valley mists. But he had 
not gone far. Hidden securely in a 
small pocket of the hills unknown 
to the others, Luigi heard the 
robber chieftain and his band go 
by, their horses noisily breaking 
through underbrush and thudding 
over the more open ground. 


| a few moments there was 
silence. Luigi straightened from 
his cramped position and felt the 
jewel still warmly clutched in his 
hand. Tenderly he fingered the 
outline of it; rubies set in the shape 
of a star. It seemed to him he 
could see the fire and deep red glow 
of them even in the dark. He 
slipped it into a pouch which he 
carried knotted securely around his 
lean young waist. Then, carefully 
feeling his way among the trees, he 
climbed out of the valley up into 
the hills. 

The sudden resolution that had 
made Luigi demand the jewel and, 
when it was refused him, make off 
with it, had a purpose behind it. He 
was tired of the life of a brigand, 
sick of the brawls, the savagery of 


the men, the forays that began with 
the thrill of adventure but ended so 
often in cruel butchery. The stolen 
spoil had always seemed to him 
useless and tawdry. 

But this was different. This star 
of rubies would mean for him an 
end and a beginning. He would go 
far away, north, south, it mattered 
little. He would take ship, perhaps 
join a Crusade against the still un- 
conquered infidels. And the jewel 
would be his wherewithal to get 
himself knightly equipment and 
start off fresh to seek a cleaner for- 
tune. It was worth a lord’s ransom. 

But, as a matter of fact, it was 
not so much the money value of the 
thing that had intrigued him. He 
could have done with less. He 
smiled grimly as he acknowledged 
to himself that it was really the 
sparkle and beauty, the starriness 
of it that had made him so greatly 
desire it. A star ...a new star in 
his life .. . a new destiny. .. . 


Lora had been climbing up and 
up. The moon came out from a 
bank of clouds, flooding the hills 
with light. The boy looked uneas- 
ily about him and sought the shad- 
ows lest any of the robber band 
catch sight of him. No sign or 
sound of them. They must be seek- 
ing him along other trails. 

He quickened his pace and some 
hours later found himself in the 
wood of ilex trees which lay out- 
side the little village of Greccio. The 
moon slipped again into a veil of 
clouds and darkness hindered his 
steps but he knew now where he 
was and confidence strengthened 
his going. 

Suddenly he descried lights com- 
ing through the woods behind him, 
little pale flashes of light like small 
stars caught in the low branches of 
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the trees. Then, hard by, he heard 
voices and the tramping of a beast 
over the soft ground. He huddled 
into the shadows, watching and 
waiting. The lights and sounds drew 
nearer. A peasant, leading a milk 
white ox, passed close beside him, 
an ass followed; sheep baa-ed plain- 
tively — yes, three or four sheep. 
Candles, torches, flares, he could 
see more distinctly now. 

The trail was full of people. Two 
men clad in brown, monkish robes, 
belted with ropes passed, carrying 
between them a rough structure 
like a manger. They were singing 
as they walked. Evidently they 
belonged to that new order called 
friars. Others followed, a goodly 
number of them and they all joined 
in the chanted psalm. As the torch 
light fell upon their faces Luigi no- 
ticed how happy they were. He was 
fascinated and also curious to know 
what was going on here on the 
wooded mountain so late at night. 


Lesvine the protecting thicket in 
which he had been hiding, Luigi 
joined the crowd of peasants who 
followed the singing friars and 
moved along with them. No one 
seemed to pay any attention to him. 
They were all too intent on where 
they were going. 

“What means all this?” the boy 
asked of a burly looking shepherd 
carrying a crook. 

The man looked at him in mild 
surprise but with no unfriendliness 
or suspicion. “You must be a stran- 
ger in these parts,” said he. “The 
Little Poor Man— but surely you 
know of Brother Francis — has 
asked some of us shepherds and 
farm folk to take our beasts to his 
cave up yonder on the hill.” 

“What does he want them for?” 
The shepherd shrugged his great 
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shoulders. “Nay, I know not. But 
whatever the Poverello bids us do, 
that we will do—without question.” 

They walked on in silence for a 
bit. The moon came out again and 
by its light Luigi could soon make 
out a dark mouthed cave above 
him and a little clearing in the 
woods just below it. A motley 
crowd was already gathered there, 
and more were pouring in. 

The boy elbowed his way up and 
among them and soon found him- 
self a position a little to the side 
where he could see all that went on. 
He had quite forgotten his need to 
keep under cover, beyond the sight 
of the law on the one hand, and his 
enraged band of fellow brigands on 
the other. 


A: the opening of the cave the 
friars had set the manger. Now 
they filled it partially with straw 
and one of them, a thin little 
man, advancing from the shadows, 
placed a crude wooden doll within 
it. He moved with quick eager 
steps and laid the stiff ugly figure on 
his bed of straw with gentle tender- 
ness. Brother Francis! Luigi knew 
instinctively it was he! 

The white ox was led in, and the 
little gray ass, and were tethered 
beside the manger. Three shep- 
herds with their crooks and a few 
sheep joined the circle. Someone 
threw a long blue robe about the 
shoulders of a young lad who knelt 
down with his hand on the crib-like 
manger and a bearded man in a 
rough, ungainly garment stood pro- 
tectingly behind it, leaning on a 
staff. 

It came upon Luigi in a flash! 
The Christ Child! the stable in 
Bethlehem, just as it had been on 
this very midnight over twelve hun- 
dred years ago! He should have 
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known it at once, but no one had 
ever seen the story represented like 
that before. He had never thought 
of it at all except as a part of the 
priests’ tales, a story having to do 
with the Christmas Mass. 

The ripple of talk among the 
crowd watching had stopped. A 
sigh of wonder and delight ran 
through them and then a hushed 
silence. Even the beasts seemed to 
sense the meaning of that hallowed 
moment and stood still, their pa- 
tient eyes bent upon the crib. The 
torches and candles held by the 
brown -clad friars flickered and 
flared in the night breeze casting 
strange shadows and making the 
darkness of the woods behind them 
black and mysterious indeed. 


Baornen FRANCIS, standing beside 
the manger, faced the people. Such 
a thin, small face with its scanty 
beard—but the eyes of him! And 
the light! Surely it must be more 
than mortal radiance shining in 
that pale, rapt face! He began to 
chant the Gospel story and his voice 
rose clear and true and sweet and 
glad — glad most of all, as if the 
singer were the youngest, happiest, 
lovingest being alive, a king of all 
the world. 

And he stood there a slight, rag- 
ged little man with dull peasants 
watching him, candle light and for- 
est and night about him, a wooden 
manger at his feet and a roughly 
whittled doll in it! The song end- 
ed, he knelt beside the crib, picked 
up the figure with loving eagerness 
and held it in his arms. 

Something seemed to clutch Luigi 
in the very depths of his being. He 
caught his breath in a dry choking 
sob and a most unexpected rush of 
tears blurred his eyes. Then it was 
that the miracle happened. Luigi, 
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his gaze still fastened on the figure 
held with such love and tenderness 
in the arms of the Little Poor Man, 
saw it change. For a single mo- 
ment it was not an uncouth image 
made of wood but a living child! 
Softly the tiny baby hands wavered 
up and touched the thin cheek, 
the scraggly beard, touched and 
caressed. And in that moment too, 
Luigi was aware though he had no 
eyes to see anything but the Child, 
that the beasts were bent upon 
their knees and the shepherds, too. 
He himself was kneeling and all 
that press of folk around him. 

As quickly as it had flashed up- 
on him the vision was gone. The 
beasts, grown restive, tugged upon 
their halters, and on the straw in 
the manger lay a crude carved thing 
of wood. 

Luigi drew his sleeve across his 
eyes and got to his feet. The night 
was still bright with moon and 
flaring torches and candles. He 
found a man standing close beside 
him and, looking more sharply, 
saw that it was Guido. The two 
gazed at each other in a long silence 
almost as if they had been stran- 
gers. Then the boy, still without 
speaking, felt within his pouch, 
drew forth the ruby star and hand- 
ed it to Guido. The other stared at 
it, puzzled and uncertain. 

“It is yours,” Luigi said at length. 
“I have no right to it.” 


G vwo merely grunted. Suddenly 
he turned, walked straight to the 
mouth of the cave and laid the 
jewel in the straw of the manger. 
Before anyone could stop him he 
had disappeared in the darkness of 
the surrounding forest. 

A murmur broke out among the 
peasants and brown-clad Brothers. 

“Who is he?” 
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“What has he given to the Christ 
Child?” 

“Where has he gone?” 

Luigi had other questions to ask. 
Clutching at the sleeve of a man 
standing near him he said:: 

“Will they let me go to him? 
Think you he will take me in?” 

“Who?” questioned the other, 
then comprehending, “Mean you 
Brother Francis? Why, of course! 
The Little Poor Man is everybody’s 
friend!” 


Law on that Christmas Day of the 
year 1223 a certain rich dowager 
was lying indisposed in her castle 
bower at Spoleto. Some nights be- 
fore she had had a terrifying expe- 
rience having been set upon by 
brigands on the road through the 
hills, and most cruelly robbed. She 
had grieved herself sick over the 
loss of her priceless jewel, a star of 
rubies. 

Now she was summoned to her 
courtyard by a puzzled retainer. 

“°*Tis a young friar,” the servant 
said, “one of that mad new order 
of wandering beggars who follow 
after Francis the Assisian. He re- 
fuses to take no for an answer but 
will see my lady himself.” 

“What can such a one desire?” 
asked the lady somewhat irritably. 
“If he is begging, why did you not 
give him somewhat and turn him 
away?” 

“He begged nothing, Madam,” 
said the servant, “save a word with 
our mistress.” 

In the courtyard, surrounded by 
curious onlookers stood the boy 
Luigi, clad in his newly acquired 
but much frayed and patched brown 
friar’s robe, and when she stood 
over him he handed her the star 
jewel he had stolen from her neck 
some nights before. 
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A few words of explanation fol- 
lowed. Brother Francis had com- 
manded that he come. He, Luigi, 
besides returning the gem, was 
ready to place himself in her hands 
for imprisonment or whatsoever 
punishment she felt was fitting for 
the theft. Only he besought her 
forgiveness and the promise that 
when she had done with him he 
might seek again the Little Poor 
Man of Assisi and be with him as 
the least of his followers. 

The lady listened in astonish- 
ment. When he was done she 
waved back the guards who had 
stepped forward ready to seize the 
guilty one and put him in chains. 

“Let be!” said she. “The boy is 
forgiven and shall go free, though 
I know not at all why I am sudden- 
ly become so soft-hearted!” 

Luigi scrambled up from his 
knees, a wide happy smile lighting 
up his face. 

“°Tis all passing strange,” the 
lady continued, “that you, a law- 
less brigand, should stand before 
me self-confessed and that I should 
see in you only a repentant boy. 
Tell me, what is it that has wrought 
this miracle?” 

“A scene in the forest,” said 
Luigi softly. “Starlight and candle- 
light, the image of a child lying in 
a manger, and the face of a man 
leaning over it.” 

“I do not understand,” said the 
lady. 

“Neither do I understand,” con- 
tinued Luigi. “It was a miracle, in 
truth. One can never understand 
a miracle, but I know what I saw 
in the face of that man, and be- 
cause of that I am not the old J any 
more.” 

“What was it? What did you see 
in his face?” asked the lady eagerly. 

“Love,” answered Luigi. 
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Fox three centuries English Cath- 
olics were deprived of the guidance 
of a hierarchy. They were ruled by 
papal emissaries personally respon- 
sible to the Pope. On September 29, 
1850, the hierarchy was restored by 
Pope Pius IX and it was at the First 
Synod after the Restoration that 
Newman preached his “Second 
Spring.” “We clung to the vision of 
past greatness and would not be- 
lieve it could come to nought: but 
the Church in England has died and 
the Church lives again.” 

This year the Catholics of Eng- 
land celebrated their great anniver- 
sary with a series of religious cere- 
monies, climaxed by a Pontifical 
Mass and religious pageant at Wem- 
bley Stadium, attended by 100,000. 

The magnificent history of the 
English martyrs came freshly to 
life as I gazed early one morning at 
Westminster Cathedral from atop 
an apartment building in Bucking- 
ham Gate. 


“Wake, for the sun who scattered 
into flight 
The stars before him from the field 
of night, 
Drives night along with them from 
heaven 
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And strikes the Sultan’s turret 
with a shaft of light.” 


The “turret” of Westminster Ca- 
thedral was surmounted by a Cross, 
rising luminous on the sun’s shaft 
of light. Without the Crucifixion 
symbolized by the Cross there would 
have been no Resurrection; without 
the centuries of persecution of the 
Catholic Church in England, there 
would have been no Restoration in 
1850, and the prophecy of New- 
man’s “Second Spring” would never 
have come to fruition and harvest 
time in 1950, to be celebrated in 
Byzantine - turreted Westminster 
Cathedral, and elsewhere in Lon- 
don. 


Tu seeming anomaly of the By- 
zantine architecture of Westminster 
Cathedral is easily dispelled by an 
understanding of certain considera- 
tions which directed the policies of 
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the Catholic Church in England, at 
the time of and after the Restora- 
tion. In 1847, when the Vicars 
Apostolic, approaching the natural 
ending of their rule, came to the 
question of new Sees, they wisely 
decided “to forego the title of the 
old historic bishoprics, so as to 
avoid both giving offense to Protes- 
tant title-holders and incurring the 
liability of fines.” 

Thus, the Catholics of England 
and Wales were grouped into one 
ecclesiastical province (with twelve 
suffragan dioceses ruled by bish- 
ops), presided over by a Metropoli- 
tan, the Archbishop of Westmin- 
ster. What, then, was a more nor- 
mal outgrowth of that policy, than 
the abandoning of the usual Eng- 
lish-Gothic of the old churches now 
in the hands of the Anglicans, and 
reviving, for the head of the re- 
stored Catholic Church in England, 
the Early Christian Byzantine type 
of architecture, whose best known 
prototypes are St. Mark’s in Venice 
and Santa Sophia’s in Constanti- 
nople? 


As the new Hierarchy required 
new names for dioceses, in order not 
to clash, in externalities at least, 
with those taken over by the newly- 
formed Church of England, so it 
was eminently appropriate to use a 
type of architecture for the titular 
Cathedral which did not parallel 
any of the existing English church 
buildings. And the contrast be- 
tween the Catholic Church and the 
Church of England was eloquently 
symbolized in the new Cathedral, 
consecrated sixty years after the 
Restoration. That symbolized dif- 


ference was not merely physical. It 
was essentially spiritual. 

The exterior of Westminster Ca- 
thedral suggests an interior of simi- 
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lar Byzantine splendor. Indeed, the 
proportions and spaciousness of the 
interior are very impressive. How- 
ever, at first, superficial glance, the 
inside, as yet unfinished, seems al- 
most repellent in its harshness. 
With familiarity and deepening 
spiritual experience, it appears, 
rather, to symbolize the Way of the 
Cross, and to reflect the necessity 
for growth that is so necessary, if 
all the fruits of the “Second Spring” 
are to mature. 

While the Hierarchy Congress 
was mainly a momentary pause, 
after a century of labor, in order to 
evaluate accomplishments and to 
see that “they were very good,” its 
primary lesson lies in the vision of 
the potential future of the Catholic 
Church in England which is opened 
up, in the realization of the neces- 
sity of girding for the struggle that 
lies ahead, and the direction of the 
steps to be taken. 

The tripling of the English Cath- 
olic population in one hundred 
years, from 1,000,000 to 3,000,000, 
is commendable. But it is only a 
beginning that must gain force, if 
the Church of Christ is eventually 
to counteract the forces of material- 
ism and anti-Christ, which have 
proportionately made greater prog- 
ress in the same period. 


A: the time of the Restoration, be- 
fore the building of Westminster 
Cathedral, St. George’s, in South- 
wark, was chosen as the Cathedral 
of the first Cardinal-Archbishop of 
Westminster. Here Cardinal Wise- 
man came straight from Rome, No- 
vember 11, 1850, with the Apostolic 
Letter, Universalis Ecclesia, issued 
by Pope Pius IX, proclaiming the 
Restoration. It was most fitting, 
therefore, that the Congress gath- 
ered on this historical spot on sev- 
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eral occasions. But St. George’s, 
almost totally destroyed by Hitler, 
is now mainly a place of hallowed 
memories. 

It was certainly not merely a 
place built and destroyed by hands 
to which Cardinal Griffin, Arch- 
bishop of Westminster and Papal 
Legate to the Hierarchy Congress, 
referred when he said, in a sermon 
preached among the canvas-covered 
ruins, September 29, 1950: “It is in 
a spirit of thanksgiving that we are 
gathered today in this beautiful 
Cathedral Church of St. George.” 
Rather was the Cardinal contem- 
plating the indestructible Church 
standing firmly upon the Rock 


upon which it was founded — the. 


eternal symbol and reality of per- 
manence, security and peace in a 
world of confusion, materialism and 
futile change. 


Ix addition to daily Pontifical 
Masses, September 27th to October 
Ist, the Congress presented morn- 
ing and afternoon lectures, at 
Foyle’s Art Gallery and Chelsea 
Town Hall, beginning September 
25th, extending through September 
30th; as well as an historical exhi- 
bition, from the time of the first 
missionaries to England, a.p. 175, 
to the present. 

The lectures, as well as the ser- 
mons at Masses, it is hoped will be 
issued in book form. They consti- 
tute an exhaustive, revealing review 
of Catholic life in England, both 
from religious and lay viewpoints, 
of which only an inkling can be 
given here. The subjects covered 
by distinguished clergy and laymen, 
all authorities in their respective 
fields, included: 

“The Laity,” of whom the pres- 
ent Pope has said: “The Laity are 
the Church.” “The Catholic Con- 


troversialists,” in which great Eng- 
lish Catholics, including Cardinals 
Wiseman and Newman, were exem- 
plars of what fair and charitable 
reasoning can do to allay religious 
hatreds and fears in times of stress, 
not to mention the later writings of 
Chesterton and Belloc. “The Re- 
ligious,” showing the enormous 
growth and expansion of various 
orders, and ending in an appeal for 
vocations, “trying to be worthy of 
the heritage left us in England by 
our forebears.” 

“The Catholic Literary Revival,” 
in which Hilaire Belloc, “the most 
important literary figure in these 
last fifty years,” was extolled as 
“someone who was not intimidated 
by the length and force of the anti- 
Catholic tradition, who was not 
over-awed by Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, who could see Christendom 
as a whole and who refused to see 
England as something unique and 
apart from it.” “Education,” in 
which was stressed the “fourfold 
partnership between parent, teach- 
er, priest and the State, fulfilling 
together their duties toward the 
child, and in conditions which 
should impose no proportionately 
greater burden on any parent be- 
cause of the religion his conscience 
demanded should be taught his 
child.” 

“The Victorians,” in which was 
shown the problems of the vast in- 
crease in French, Irish and other 
émigrés, which brought, suddenly, 
a state of bewilderment in the Vic- 
torian Church, leading, perforce, to 
the Restoration. “Catholics in Eng- 
lish Politics,” tracing the involved 
struggle of English Catholics to 
gain proper place and representa- 
tion in government after the Resto- 
ration, and in which much still re- 
mains to be done.” “The Catholic 
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Doctor,” with St. Luke, “the beloved 
physician,” as the archetype of 


Catholic physician. “The Catholic 
Press,” outlining the struggles and 
impressive rise in quality, quantity 

and influence of the English Catho- 
lic publications in the last 100 
ears. 

“The Citizens,” graphically de- 
picting the struggle of the Catholic 
Englishman in a land where “the 
Protestant Reformation . . . was 
made by and for the State,” and a 
man’s religion was not “his private 
affair,” and later developments, in 
which people were “led to think that 
progress consisted, as Shaw and 
Wells taught, in an increasing aban- 
donment of the old Christian stand- 
ards in private life.” “The Papal 
Aggression,” which The Times of 
October 14, 1850, described as “one 
of the grossest acts of folly and im- 
pertinence which the Court of Rome 
has ventured to commit since the 
Crown and the people of England 
threw off its yoke,” etc., etc. 

“The Irish Immigration,” which, 
due to the potato famine in Ireland, 
swelled the English Catholics to 
double their number, just prior to 
the Restoration; and, finally, “The 
Catholic Lawyer,” with that great- 
est of barristers and Lord Chancel- 
lor of England, St. Thomas More, 
held up as the noblest lawyer of 
them all. 

Obviously such a mass of mate- 
rial must be read and assimilated 
leisurely — an impossibility in the 
few days in which it was presented. 
It was fairly bewildering in its 
plenitude! 


, er the Congress, it 
seemed as though the spirit of John 
Henry Newman literally permeated 
the atmosphere. Beginning with 
lectures and exhibition; continuing 
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with the Holy Father’s letter of ap- 
pointment of His Eminence Cardi- 
nal Griffin as Papal Legate, read-in 
Westminster Cathedral at the Sol- 
emn Reception in his honor; strik- 
ing a high note in Cardinal Spell- 
man’s notable “sounding of the 
trumpet” for a world peace based 
upon the power of Christ, rather 
than the “pagan peace” that threat- 
ens destruction; reaching a thrill- 
ing climax in the Pope’s broadcast 
to 100,000 people at Wembley Sta- 
dium, the inspired prophecy of Car- 
dinal Newman was indeed a “kindly 
light,” leading on to that harvest 
which is the divinely directed ful- 
fillment of the immortal “Second 
Spring.” 

The Supreme Pontiff’s earlier 
words, evaluating the growth of the 
English Church during the last hun- 
dred years, paid tribute to Newman: 
“All this is a notable proof that 
John Henry Cardinal Newman, that 
shining light, that pride of your 
race, was happily inspired when he 
described the age which was to see 
the Catholic Hierarchy as a ‘Second 
Spring.’” During the closing pag- 
eant and Pontifical Mass at Wem- 
bley Stadium, again the Holy Father 
mentioned Newman in _ glowing 
terms. 

At this Congress at least one eager 
listener hoped for the announce- 
ment of the introduction of the 
cause of that great convert who was 
not only a beacon light in his own 
day, but continues to light the way 
for so many who have wandered 
from the true path. Newman’s can- 
onization might well be the turning 
point toward a mass conversion of 
England, whose present rate of 
12,000 converts yearly could become 
a growth from within, whose expan- 
sion would embrace the whole 
world. 
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However, it is probably a better 
policy to permit the lesson and ex- 
ample of the Congress to be assimi- 
lated, reserving an announcement 
of such vast import for its own 
oceasion. In that event, England 
and the whole world would be 
doubly blessed. However that may 
be, may I be pardoned for wishful 
thinking! 


Tue Holy Father, during the 
broadcast to the vast assemblage at 
Wembley Stadium, asked God’s 
blessing upon the King and Queen 
of England, both in this world and 
the next. It is not reported that 
Their Majesties sent royal greetings 
to the Hierarchy Congress, although 
this is scarcely cause for surprise! 
The reaction of the English non- 
Catholics to the triumphant, spec- 
tacular progress represented in the 
celebration was naturally a matter 
of great interest. The reporting in 
the London Times, the paper that 
played a leading part in castigating 
the Restoration in 1850, excoriat- 
ing as “impudence and absurdity,” 
a “systematic division of this island 
into new dioceses,” etc., etc., was 
certainly what might euphemisti- 
cally be termed niggardly. 

The Times did indeed give space 
to a four column article by Cardinal 
Griffin, “A Hierarchy Restored,” in 
its issue of September 24, 1950, in 
which the Cardinal mentioned the 
part played by The Times in oppos- 
ing the Restoration. However, the 
scantiness and inadequacy of its 
daily reports, and the fact that edi- 
torial comment was carefully avoid- 
ed on one of the most significant 
events of our time, suggests some- 
thing less than reputed British 
“fair play.” 

Wishing to verify certain conclu- 
sions, I called the editorial depart- 
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ment of The Times, with the ques- 
tion: “Has The Times commented 
editorially on the Congress, and, if 
not, does it intend to do so?” Evi- 
dently the nameless member of the 
editorial staff who answered, was 
both interested and “sympathetic.” 
He replied: “No; but I have been 
recommending that this be done.” I 
suggested that in the interests of 
the aforementioned “fair play,” if 
not in recanting the unjust, un- 
truthful attitude of 100 years ago, 
a fair, editorial evaluation was in 
order. The editorial voice respond- 
ed: “I quite agree. But my advice 
has not been followed.” 


| walking shortly after dawn 
to Tyburn Convent, hallowed by the 
blood of scores of English Catholic 
martyrs, I had reason to inquire the 
way. Crossing St. James’s Park, in 
the general direction of Tyburn, 
where Cardinal Spellman was cele- 
brating early Mass, I inquired of a 
policeman: “Can you direct me to 
Tyburn Convent?” His blank look 
required no verbal response. Con- 
tinuing my way, I similarly asked 
a respectable looking Londoner, out 
for a morning stroll with his dog. 
The result was the same. Knowing 
that the general direction was right, 
I went on, asking people from time 
to time about “the way to Tyburn.” 
As the Marble Arch was now in 
sight, Tyburn was very close. But 
I continued inquiring the way, in 
order to verify a growing suspicion: 
The martyrdoms at Tyburn are 
simply not known to the English- 
man! 

Finally, arrived at the Marble 
Arch, one block from Tyburn Con- 
vent, I approached two policemen 
standing together at the corner. 
Propounding my now well -re- 
hearsed question, I was greeted 





















with the blank look, grown so 
familiar. This time, deviating from 
the custom of going my way in frus- 


trated silence, I explained that 
Tyburn was the spot where so 
many Catholics had suffered mar- 
tyrdom. . 

I did not proceed as far as the 
historical background, being de- 
terred by the sudden change in the 
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policeman’s look of blankness to 
one of peculiar and lively interest. 
Not feeling myself quite prepared 
for martyrdom, or even possible 
detention, I quickly pursued my 
way, and have, thank God, lived to 
tell the tale. And that way is the 
way to Rome where St. Philip Neri 
used to greet the English semi- 
narians: “Hail, flowers of martyrs.” 


Noel 


Translated from Théophile Gautier 


By Jacques LE CLERcQ 


Au Heaven spreads black, all Earth lies white, 
Sing out, sweet bells, like seraphim: 

Jesu is born, our Lady, bright 

And beautiful, bends over Him. 


Here hang no curtains in festoons 
To fend the Holy Child from chill, 
But spider webs dance rigadoons 

Between the roof and windowsill. 


He trembles on His strawy bed 

(That blesséd Christ Child, filled with grace) 
So He be warmed and comforted 

The ox and ass breathe on His face. 


Snow weighs the thatch with fringe and braid, 
But Heaven parts wide, above, at morn, 
As angel choirs in white arrayed 


Sing to the shepherds: “Christ is born!” 








Religious Vocations — For Parents 


By FoRTUNATA CALIRI 


Ox the morning of the day that 
Kathy O’Connor was to enter the 
novitiate her father left home and 
did not return to see her off. Kathy 
has been a novice now for two years 
and in all that time her father has 
never visited nor written to her. 

When Rita Catano announced 
her intention to enter a convent her 
mother went on a hunger strike. 
After Rita went, under protest, her 
family created such a disturbance 
that Rita was sent home after a 
few days. 

When Betty Flynn went to the 
convent her entire family, parents, 
brother and sister, disowned her. 
Six years after her profession her 
father died, and shortly after that 
her mother visited her for the first 
time. 

During the first year of her novi- 
tiate, Mary Sheehan’s father visit- 
ed her faithfully every visiting day, 
but he brought along her empty 
suitcase each time. He placed it 
conspicuously in front of him so 
that it was always the first thing 
Mary saw upon entering the room. 
Each time he asked her to come 
home. 

Helena Petroska’s parents ob- 
jected so violently to her becoming 
a nun that Helena had to make 
whatever plans she could in secret. 


Her first attempt to go was frus- 
trated. The second time, unable 
to store any part of the required 
trousseau in her home, and with- 
out funds of her own, she walked 
out of her house one afternoon 
with only the clothes she had on 
her back, and having told her fam- 
ily that she was going to the 
movies with her girl friend, entered 
the novitiate instead. 


You don’t believe it? These are 
all true stories. I could tell you 
more, and also the unhappy se- 
quels of some of them. The sad 
part of it is that the families men- 
tioned above, the O’Connors, the 
Catanos, the Flynns, the Sheehans 
and the Petroskas are all what are 
known as “good Catholic people.” 
They sent their children to Cath- 
olic schools, including in some in- 
stances, college. 

Nowadays we hear a great deal 
about.the shortage of religious vo- 
cations, particularly among the Sis- 
terhoods. As a result of this short- 
age, “vocation conferences” and 
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various vocation programs have 
been arranged to foster vocations 
among boys and girls. Still the 
shortage continues. There are many 
reasons for this, but I am concerned 
with only one here, as you may 
have guessed from the stories cited 
at the beginning: Parents. 


Pennars in this disorder the 
doctor is treating the wrong pa- 
tients. Perhaps vocation confer- 
ences should be for parents instead 
of for children. Any program to 
foster vocations can only have a 
partial success when it is applied 
only to a part of the problem. The 
children are the least part of this 
problem. The very fact that such 
conferences have been found nec- 
essary points to a lack in the home 
training. The remedial work must 
therefore be done in the home, with 
the parents. 

We need to take a more realistic 
view of parents. ‘Too many sins 
have been committed in the name 
of the “parents-are-always-right” 
legend. Just because they say 
nuns and priests are “wonderful” 
they do not mean it would be “won- 
derful” for one of their daughters 
to become a nun; they only mean 
it is wonderful for Mrs. Kelly’s 
daughter. 

It is not true that all so-called 
“good Catholic parents” are elated 
when their children announce, 
usually out of a clear blue sky, that 
they are going to the seminary or 
the convent. This is especially true 
with the convent-bound girl. 


PF innate may send their children 
to Catholic schools, but they never 
think of the nun-teacher as a hu- 
man being who was once a mem- 
ber of a family, and probably the 
most attractive member at that. 
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The child consequently thinks of 
the nun-teacher as something that 
just happened to grow there and 
in that particular way. No one 
ever tells a child how or why the 
nun is what she is and where she 
is. 

If the child is a girl and still 
very small she passes through the 
stage of dressing up like a nun and 
fancying that she will be one when 
she grows up: it is all just a matter 
of putting on a long skirt, a turk- 
ish towel wrapped around the head, 
and a rope or piece of string 
around the waist. Her family smiles 
and says ‘how cute,” but that’s all. 
It couldn’t happen here. 

Parents may be _ enthusiastic 
about the woman next door who 
has three girls who are nuns and 
a boy with the Jesuits—just imag- 
ine! But it is no occasion for en- 
thusiasm when their own daughter 
announces that she wants to be a 
nun. Parents may tell the world 
-——and their parish priest, because 
it is “expected” —that they are 
happy about their Mary going to 
the convent; but that isn’t the way 
Mary herself hears it at home. 

With this attitude of parents, 
what happens when a child goes to 
a religious vocation conference? 
She listens to the priest, or nun, 
and is attracted by what she hears; 
but she is also puzzled by the con- 
tradictions she has heard at home. 
Mother, for instance, tells Mrs. 
Kelly how wonderful it is that her 
three daughters are nuns, but pri- 
vately,in her own household, Moth- 
er confides that they “must be 
queer,” or “selfish to leave their 
parents like that.” 


Ix the formative years, when a boy 
or girl has been taught that par- 
ents are always right, what hap- 
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pens when what the priest tells 
them is in direct contradiction and 
opposition to what their parents 
tell them? Here is the priest, the 
teacher, whom the boy and girl has 
been taught to love and believe as 
another Christ, telling of the glory 
of the religious life. And here on 
the other side are mother and fa- 
ther, whom the child also must be- 
lieve are always right, telling them 
just the opposite and threatening 
all kinds of calamities. Who needs 
the instruction, the parents or the 
child? 

As the program exists now, it is 
confusing not only to the children 
but to the parents as well. Most 
lay people have a very simplified 
and perhaps superficial conception 
of a religious vocation. 

We have been told that it is a 
special invitation extended by God 
to the one He chooses, and there- 
fore no human agent or agency 
may interfere with that invitation. 
Parents feel that if this is so, if 
they may not interfere (though 
they will, being parents), then 
neither may any other human 
agent or agency try to “talk their 
children into” the religious life. 

They do not understand why 
priests and nuns should be “organ- 
izing” to “drum up” religious voca- 
tions just as if they were drum- 
ming up an ice-cream trade. Thus 
the wall of resentment, doubt, sus- 
picion, and even violent opposition 
is built up, and it is not the nun or 
priest but the child who has to 
fight it. To many parents this or- 
ganized campaign is a wicked con- 
spiracy, like the advertising tactics 
of unscrupulous businessmen. God 
has nothing to do with religious vo- 
cations after all; that’s a hoax. It’s 
just the nuns and priests who want 
more grist for their mills. 


I am not discussing here the logic 
—or rather the illogic of such an 
attitude. I recognize the errors 
just as clearly as anyone else; but 
I do not think it should be shrugged 
off as it seems to be. In a matter 
that concerns parents very inti- 
mately their good-will and under- 
standing should be cultivated first. 
The condition of hostility, which | 
have described only in its barest 
outlines, exists, and exists more 
widely and disastrously than many 
religious realize. 

As a result of this attitude, the 
home influence, where religious vo- 
cations should originate, is all in 
opposition, and confusion and di- 
vided loyalties take their toll in 
young minds. The children are 
not remiss in their business, but 
they are getting the correctives in- 
stead of the parents who need them 
more. 

Human nature does not like to 
be “talked into” anything; and par- 
ents do not like to feel that any- 
one has talked their children into 
any course of action, let alone one 
which they themselves do not ap- 
prove of or understand, and even 
fear. If there is any “talking into” 
to be done, they want to do it 
themselves. So why not let them 
talk their own children into reli- 
gious vocations? With the right 
approach they could be made to be 
the best salesmen for God that 
there ever were. 


I. parents could be taught the 
true meaning of vocation, if they 
could be made to realize the im- 
portance of including the religious 
life among the various vocations in 
which they try to interest their 
children, vocations would come 
from home, where they belong, 
and all this stupid fear and unhap- 
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piness resulting from false notions 
would vanish. Convert the par- 
ents first, then let them take over 
from there. 


Mosr parents, I think, have been 
misled in the meaning of religious 
vocation by loose terminology, for 
one thing. Religious themselves 
speak of the vocation as “a call 
from God.” Advertisements appear 
in Catholic publications, showing a 
finger pointing out at the reader 
who is asked: “Is God calling 
YOU?” Too many people take 
these things literally, and when 
daughter Mary says she wants to 
go to the convent Mother and Fa- 
ther immediately want to know 
what priest or nun has been “at 
her.” They know that Mary has 
not had any “call” from God; cer- 
tainly she has had no private rev- 
elations, nor public either; no vi- 
sions or voices. She has not been 
knocked out of her seat as Saul 
was thrown from his horse; nor has 
Christ come personally as He did 
to “call” the sons of Zebedee. 

If, in the jargon of the day, which 
she has picked up without really 
knowing its meaning, the child 
tries to explain that she is called, 
she is either suffering from the 
heat or some priest or nun has little 
to do but try to be God Almighty 
and Mother or Father is going right 
down there and tell them a thing 
or two. So long as these, and all 
sorts of incredible mistaken ideas 
about vocation exist in the minds 
of parents, religious vocation con- 
ferences for children will fail to 
produce the desired results. 


A RELIGIOUS vocation is not ex- 
traordinary: it requires no mira- 
cles. It is no different from any 
other vocation. For instance, God 
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chooses certain people to get mar- 
ried and He gives them the neces- 
sary means and graces for that 
life. Likewise with a girl who wants 
to be a nun. God chooses her, and 
gives her the necessary graces for 
the life. There are certain physical, 
intellectual and moral require- 
ments for marriage; there are cer- 
tain physical, intellectual and mor- 
al requirements for the religious 
life. No miracles are required. 
That physical, intellectual and 
moral fitness plus the graces God 
gives constitute vocation, any vo- 
cation. In the case of a religious 
vocation, that fitness plus grace 
plus acceptance by lawful religious 
authority constitute the “call” that 
parents misunderstand because it 
is not accompanied by a miracle— 
or, selfishly, because they did not 
think it up themselves. 

Many boys and girls have this 
basic fitness who will never be 
priests or nuns for the simple rea- 
son that God does not want them 
to be priests or nuns. This does 
not relieve the parents of the obli- 
gation of bringing the religious life 
to the attention of these potential 
candidates. That is the great sin 
of omission among parents. The 
omission will not be corrected by 
religious vocation conferences for 
children. 


A; the present time home is the 
last place where the religious life, 
especially for girls, is ever men- 
tioned. There is a certain glamour 
about having a priest in the family. 
Even the parent who would object 
violently to having a daughter go 
to the convent would be delighted 
to have a son go to the seminary. 
There is Ordination to look forward 
to, and the glory of the first Mass 
in the home parish where all the 
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family and friends may participate. 

The priest in the family comes 
home and keeps his contacts wilh 
his family and friends, and there 
is always the possibility of his ris- 
ing to high ecclesiastical honors, 
or at least a parish of his own. But 
the girl who goes to the convent is 
“Jost.” 

So it seems to me a serious ef- 
fort should be made to find out why 
children do not hear about religious 
life in their own homes; to root 
out all the crazy misconceptions 
and apply the remedy where it is 
most needed and will do the most 
good. 


Croseny related to the misunder- 
standing about vocation, and equal- 
ly responsible for the failure of par- 
ents to recommend the religious 
life to their children is their mis- 
conception of the meaning of chil- 


dren. Children do not belong to 
parents, as so many parents seem 
to think. They belong to God and 
are on loan to parents until He 
asks for them back again. If every 
parent could be made to realize 
that, there would be no need for 
vocation conferences for children; 
there would be no shortage of vo- 
cations to the religious life. 

The work of the conferences as 
they exist now cannot and should 
not be minimized. Not all children 
who attend the conferences and va- 
rious other vocation programs will 
become nuns or priests; but they 
will be exposed early enough to the 
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truth about vocations so that when 
the time comes that their own chil- 
dren announce their intention of 
entering a convent or seminary 
there will be no wailing and gnash- 
ing of teeth. 

Even more important than the 
number of immediate vocations 
that might result from any number 
of such conferences and programs 
will be this insurance for future 
vocations stretching ahead in an 
unbroken tradition. 


Tages future parents must learn 
early the true meaning of vocation 
and the true meaning of their own 
parenthood. Once they grasp these 
everything else will follow, even 
though as it is God will have His 
way. They must be taught above 
everything else that children are 
given them in trust, not as posses- 
sions, and that in asking for His 
own back again God is offering a 
free gift and not bestowing a re- 
buke or an insult or an injury. 
They must realize that religion 
is as much a vocation as any one of 
the professions which they urge 
upon their children. Those chil- 
dren who marry will be prepared 
to extend the tradition of vocations 
by educating their children to think 
of the religious life as a vocation 
for themselves; they will add an- 
other to their solemn nuptial vows: 
to keep all children that God sends 
them only long enough to give 
them back to Him whenever and 
however He shall ask for them. 





I REMEMBER the first time I read 
the Catholic Worker. I was in a 
boarding school in Connecticut and 
quite bored. I noticed the illustra- 
lions and picked it up. Dorothy 
Day had written about her visits to 
strikers. I became interested and 
followed up this introduction with 
From Union Square to Rome and 
The House of Hospitality. The 
next contact I had with the Worker 
other than through continued read- 
ing of the newspaper was one eve- 
ning when a friend and I had taken 
the ferry to Staten Island. We were 
riding back, looking at what the 
sunset did to the windows of 
Lower Manhattan. We listened to 
the sea gulls and watched the 
orange peels floating by on the 
swells, the oil slick, the scum on the 
water. I seemed to have lived 
through such a scene before and 
yet this was positively the first time 
I had ever been to Staten Island. 

I remembered: it had been de- 
scribed in the Catholic Worker. 
Their house was somewhere near 
the lower end of Manhattan—Mott 
Street (now Chrystie Street). So 
that eveping my friend and I walked 
into the House of Hospitality. I 
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By SALLY WHELAN CASSIDY 


wondered what our reception would 
be. That old feeling of fear came 
back, the fear of not being wanted, 
of being regarded as a curiosity 
seeker, slumming. But we were 
taken in, given coffee, welcomed by 
a strange assortment of people. I 
felt a certain familiarity with the 
place, having read about it and its 
inhabitants for so long. We spoke 
to Dorothy that night: she was 
tired, simple, anxious. I'll always 
remember the experience. 

Then some weeks later my friend 
and I organized a group to go down 
to paint the house. We went down 
late, after school in a very old 
jalopy, many of us feeling rather 
strange on such an errand, which 
after all implied that we found that 
the place needed painting. I re- 
member the relief I felt when one 
of the men said: “Sure, wonderful 
idea.” Then a fiasco—what color 
did we bring but pea green! I still 
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don’t know why. Anyway that 
night and for a few nights follow- 
ing we painted. I don’t think we got 
more than the kitchen and dining 
room done. I'll never forget seeing 
a fleck of green move and discov- 
ering that I had inadvertently paint- 
ed a silverfish. 


My next lesson was learned in the 
Puerto Rican slums. My appointed 
task was to teach the kids how to 
cook. My total knowledge was lim- 
ited to Girl Scout barbecues so I was 
a bit alarmed. I was told that the 
most important thing to get across 
was not cooking methods but the 
use of vegetables. Pellegra and 
other nutritional disorders entered 
my consciousness at that moment. 

The relation between slums and 
promiscuity came in later when one 
of the older workers mentioned the 
fact that several of the teen-age 
boys she was working with were 
already fathers of several children 
and that I should be tactful to the 
unmarried mothers in my class. 
None of the kids was more than 
fourteen years old! 


T nex my last year in college I was 
drafted to help another friend de- 
liver Christmas baskets. Our sec- 
tion was Harlem. My friend was 
alarmed at the thought of leaving 
her station wagon alone, let alone 
venturing into those dark houses. 
We said a prayer and went in. We 
found an old, old couple sitting by 
an unlit cast iron stove; the room 
was sadder than my imagination 
had been able to conjure up from 
pictures and stories. We felt 
ashamed. 

At graduate school I met a girl 
who was working her way through 
and who had been doing this from 
grade school on. I discovered still 


another world there,—the world of 
the student who can’t do his work 
well because his best waking hours 
are spent behind a counter or at an 
adding machine. I learned that 
rooms could be had for five dollars 
a week. My friend, a convert from 
a variety of left wing groups, taught 
me a good deal about the way the 
politically alert, poor student sees 
things. That same year I met the 
unspeakable poverty of the blind 
old women in Welfare Island’s 
wards. 


Eunore added its mite, by giving 
me the concept of the proletariat. 
Poverty which I had seen up to then 
was chiefly that of sots and broken 
down people, or the result of racial 
discrimination. Now I saw that a 
Frenchman in France could be 
treated as is a Negro in America. | 
learned that in France poverty was 
not looked upon as individual hard 
luck but as the bitter lot of the class 
of people who had been born, not 
in the beautiful houses along the 
tree-lined avenues, but in some 
filthy room in the slums. I learned 
that poverty and its causes were be- 
ing fought against concertedly, that 
Dorothy Day’s solidarity was more 
than a future dream. It was some- 
thing that was expressed in concern 
for others: minding the baby, giv- 
ing up one day’s bread ration to 
some hungry person, getting a for- 
eigner his working permit. I found 
poverty becoming intelligible,—but 
somehow far worse than what I had 
seen at home. 

While visiting a leader of the JAC 
(Young Christian Farmers), I dis- 
covered another kind of poverty, 
that of the man who must forever 
till another’s land, who can’t in- 
stall electricity on his farm because 
if he does the rent goes up, who 
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can’t paint his house, for the same 
reason. 


UF returning to the States I saw 
other types of poverty: the colored 
wards in Southern hospitals, neg- 
lected children placed in. the same 
institutions as the feeble-minded 
and delinquents, the graduates of 
girls’ reformatories; the student 
who cannot graduate from college 
until he is twenty-eight because he 
must work as a laborer in the steel 
mills eight hours a day and cannot 
manage more than two classes a 
term. 

Today as I do field work in a 
lower class Negro community I see 
the poverty expressed in treeless, 
grassless, glass-sharded streets, 
dirty windows, listless children,— 
again the absentee landlord. When 
1 come home at night I meet the 
poverty of the too old: some in one 
room, some in a basement corner 
with only a sheet protecting them 
from the dust, the gloom, the debris 
of the cellar. 

And so despite an unusually pro- 
tected childhood and adolescence I 
gradually learned my lesson. Oth- 
ers learned it differently: my 
friends who grew up in homes made 
hungry when strikes lasted too long 
... homes made bitter by unem- 
ployment. Others learned workers’ 
solidarity on the picket line and in 
the town jails when resisting strike- 
breaking policemen. Others learned 
poverty by having members of their 
family die of malnutrition, al- 
though the death certificate said 
pneumonia. 


Povanry poses some important 


questions, First of all, need pov- 
erty exist? Then there is the inevi- 
table distinction drawn between 
poverty and destitution. There is 
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the question of hidden poverty and 
the red-tape professional handling 
of the problem. Finally there is the 
problem of psychological poverty. 

Need poverty exist? I’ve heard 
people attribute poverty to bad 
luck, to drunkenness, laziness, to 
class. These reasons were not put 
forth by cruel, unfeeling plutocrats. 
Many a full time worker in a social 
agency knows that there are unem- 
ployables. All of us know lazy peo- 
ple. I think though that this is not 
the real question as long as we can 
point to people who have no physi- 
cal defects, who have worked hard, 
and yet who are visibly poor. I 
think we all know these people who 
range from slum-dwellers to lonely 
gentlewomen whose income has 
been disastrously lessened by waves 
of inflation. As long as these people 
exist then the question of poverty 
cannot be reduced to that of the un- 
employables. 


I CAN give my own slant on that 
particular question. I know that 
I’ve walked for hours around Copen- 
hagen looking for the worker’s dis- 
tricts and found none: no slums, 
everyone in neat, tight houses with 
elementary facilities. I’ve seen what 
the TVA could do for the share- 
cropper. I’ve seen what the GI Bill 
did for poor students. I know what 
even a small check means to an old- 
age pensioner, what a decent home 
in a low cost housing project meant 
to a young couple. 

But what about all of us who 
don’t live in Copenhagen or in the 
Valley of the Tennessee, how about 
those of us who were never vet- 
erans? How about the thousands of 
people who are not covered by old- 
age insurance or who don’t live in 
cities where low cost housing is en- 
couraged? It seems obvious that 
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answers, at least partial answers, 
do exist but in too small doses. 


Ta distinction between poverty 
and destitution always comes up 
whenever one discusses the ques- 
tion with militant Christians. Many 
of us have been awakened to the 
idea of voluntary poverty, many of 
us have seen individuals or groups 
whose lives bring that concept alive. 
I don’t think it is possible not to 
be impressed with the sense of lib- 
eration these people seem to give 
forth. I know the poverty of the 
nun whose material welfare is se- 
cure and who must actually seek 
out ways of practicing poverty, as 
for example, using stubs of lead 
pencils and scraps of paper. 

I’ve heard enough people say, “I 
want to be poor but I don’t know 
where to begin,” or “How can I be 
poor when I have a family to sup- 
port?” to know that the most un- 
likely people are really concerned 
with this problem. I’ve heard peo- 
ple that I respect recommend “Live 
on what the average worker makes, 
no more.” I’ve heard others say, 
“As long as there is someone who 
is poorer than I am, I’ve not given 
enough.” I know a man who took 
off his overcoat one winter night 
and gave it to someone who was 
destitute; still another who gave his 
newly found apartment to a young 
couple whose need was greater. 

Anybody working among the poor 
must at some time or other feel the 
appropriateness of being like them. 
Many who have succeeded in find- 
ing a way to do this, realize that 
they are still rich in their position 
of being the one who is helping oth- 
ers: in a pinch any one of twenty 
people would help them out. The 
really poor person does not have 
the hidden security of friends who 


are better off. I know that this is 
a question that needs answering as 
long as people are brought to the 
vision of poverty. I know that I do 
not have the answer. 


FP verseen, there is always the 
problem of hidden poverty and the 
accompanying problem of profes- 
sional social work. I have found 
that a person’s feet are most reveal- 
ing of his condition. The oft- 
mended stocking, the patched shoe, 
or even more, the slipper, will fre- 
quently betray the person whose 
coat and hat may look semi-respect- 
able. Trouser cuffs and shirt-edg- 
ings are other identification marks. 
In Sears Roebuck the other day | 
watched an old woman who spent 
over half an hour in the cake de- 
partment looking at all the pastries, 
looking in her purse—she left with- 
out buying anything. 

I have heard the protests of the 
poor who say that they love plain 
boiled potatoes, and that they had 
meat for lunch. I know how bitter 
these people feel about prying. |! 
know that the form-filling, the vis- 
its, the curt attitude of many social 
welfare agencies are very, very hard 
to take. Despite the real concern 
of many social workers (who would 
hardly welcome being thought of as 
hard-hearted professionals), I won- 
der if in the case of secret poverty 
discreet neighborly help is not bet- 
ter than the professional service. 
On the other hand, I know that 
when old-age pensions are granted 
as a right and not as a rebuke these 
people will be far better off than 
they are today. 

Psychological poverty is such a 
different type of poverty that I hesi- 
tate to mention it. Unloved chil- 
dren may be well-fed and well- 
clothed, but they are nevertheless 
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poor. I think, too, of the delin- 
quent who is unvisited, the boy with 
insufficient opportunity, whether 
that be special eyeglasses or special 
schooling, the people who feel that 
they are too old, that they are un- 
wanted. I mention these because 
our concern for them springs from 
the same concern we have for the 
materially poor. 


Wir to do? Crusading seems to 
have worn itself out. Unionism has 
become respectable and the New 
Deal has healed many old sores, 
professional agencies are becoming 
more and more efficient. Christian 
social action seems to have been re- 
duced to an interest in housing and 
in good citizenship. The old mili- 
tancy that I’ve heard about vanishes 
as the reformer is absorbed into 
politics or journalism. And yet the 
poor we have always with us. 

I would say the first thing needed 
is to forge a new awareness of the 
problem. Louis Schumacher’s arti- 
cle on Cook County Hospital in 
Today seemed to be a step in the 
right direction but we need more of 
them. I know that many of us got 
our first actual contact with the 
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problem thanks to a College re- 
quirement of a positive service of 
the poor. Others might profit from 
spending a few hours in a slum 
community, in a factory, in an in- 
stitution for the aged poor, in the 
public wards of a big city hospital. 

Many become informed of the 
situation by enlisting in a drive for 
remedial measures, as many of us 
learned about student slums around 
campus by making a survey in 
preparation for a new housing 
drive. Social agencies are begin- 
ning to understand the importance 
of making the issues known. We 
are beginning to get a series of first 
rate reports on children’s problems, 
slum areas, poor hospital facilities, 
etc. 

But the big issue is: Who reads 
these reports? Who having read 
the report remembers it? Who 


having an uncomfortable memory 


does something? Who does some- 
thing more than give a donation? 
If personal service is given, how 
persevering is the giver? These are 
questions which each one of us 
must face, which each one of us 
must answer in our own way. There 
is no recipe for charity. 








I. is not my province to review 
books in these monthly articles, but 
there appears from time to time a 
book which may seem to focus in a 
specially revealing way the grave 
moral and ‘social considerations 
which should always underlie any 
Catholic commentary on contempo- 
rary events. Such a book is, I think, 
The Twenty-fifth Hour, by C. Virgil 
Gheorghiu, which has sold 350,000 
copies in French and has just been 
published in England. 

It may already be known to 
American readers. Even if this is 
the case, I feel it is worth discuss- 
ing, if only because its phenomenal 
sales in France suggest so strongly 
that the book’s mood of deep and 
almost unrelieved pessimism corre- 
sponds to the very strong anxiety 
which, as I have previously suggest- 
ed, is the key to the understand- 
ing of present-day Europe and par- 
ticularly France. 


Te main thesis of the book, which 
is a veiled autobiography in fictional 
form, is indicated in its title, For 
those who do not use the 24-hour 
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in Fleet Street 
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system, the “25th hour” corre- 
sponds to the “13th hour.” We 
constantly refer to the “11th hour” 
—and never more regularly than in 
connection with present-day world 
affairs. “It is the 11th hour, the 
last opportunity to set matters right 
before catastrophe,” we are always 
saying. But according to the Ru- 
manian Gheorghiu it is already the 
“13th hour” or the “25th hour’— 
the hour after the catastrophe. The 
critical moment is past. Civiliza- 
tion is defeated. Whether we real- 
ize it or not, the age of post-human- 
ity has begun. Man has ceased to 
be a person in the traditional sense. 
He is now a slave to the machine 
which itself functions in the form 
of millions of “mechanical slaves.” 

“The mechanical slave,” says 
Traian Koruga, the novelist in the 
story, “is the servant who waits on 








Because in The Twenty-fifth Hour. by C. 
Virgil Gheorghiu, which has recently ap- 
peared, Michael de la Bedoyere finds the 
key to the understanding of present-day 
Europe and particularly France, he gives 
over his column this month to its appraisal. 
The book, translated by Rita:Eldon, is pub- 
lished in this country by Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York ($3.50). 














us daily in a thousand ways. He 
drives our car, switches on our light, 
pours water on our hands when we 
wash, gives us a massage, tells us 
funny stories when we turn on the 
wireless, lays out roads, breaks up 
mountains.” And because of the 
overwhelming numerical superior- 
ity of these mechanical slaves, not 
to speak of their far greater effi- 
ciency in their own order, human 
society necessarily becomes condi- 
tioned to them and the human slave 
of the mechanical slave. 

“We are learning the laws and 
jargons of our slaves, so that we 
can give them orders,” Traian con- 
tinues, “we are dehumanizing our- 
selves by adopting the way of life of 
our slaves. The first symptom of 
this dehumanization is contempt for 
the human being. Modern man as- 
sesses by technical standards his 
own value and that of his fellow- 
men; they are replaceable compo- 
nent parts. ... Man, living in a mi- 
nority, gradually develops into a 
proletarian minority. . . Men are be- 
coming the apes of robots. . . . The 
mechanical slaves will win the revo- 
lution. They will obtain their free- 
dom and become mechanical citi- 
zens of our society. And we, the 
human beings, will become the pro- 
letariat of a society organized to 
suit the necessities and characteris- 
tics of the majority of its citizens— 
the mechanical citizens.” 

Such terrifying ideas are not par- 
ticularly new, and indeed Traian 
describes his anticipatory fears in 
pre-war scenes laid in Rumania. 
But so confident is he of the correct- 
ness of those fears that he under- 
takes to show how they will be ac- 
tually realized in the case of a hand- 
ful of his friends chosen at random. 
He himself will be one of them. And 
the main body of the novel, set im- 
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mediately before, during and after 
the war, and on to the imaginary 
outbreak of the “third world war” 
between Russia and America, proves 
how these characters have become 
dehumanized by the relentless ma- 
chine—how they, with millions of 
others have been degraded into be- 
ing the slaves of a society domi- 
nated by the character of its im- 
mense majority of “mechanical 
slaves.” But ten years or so of that 
fictional description is in reality 
nothing else but the substantially 
factual description of what hap- 
pened during the war and after it 
to almost any arbitrarily selected 
group of ordinary Rumanians. 
The final, purely imaginative pas- 
sage concerning the outbreak of the 
“third world war” merely provides 
the logical conclusion both to the 
situation depicted and the author’s 
three-quarters-proved thesis. The 
thing has happened, is happening. 


Tavs, one of the characters, a sim- 
ple Rumanian peasant, having been 
falsely denounced as a Jew, is piti- 
lessly carried in utter impotence 
from one ghastly fate to another, 
prison, labor camps, concentration 
camps, beatings, through thirteen 
years of misery without in fact be- 
ing guilty of a single moral or even 
legal offense. From the first error 
he becomes caught up in dossiers 
and card-indexes on the basis of 
which the great social machine 
necessarily. functions, while he him- 
self as a person is lost sight of for- 
ever. 

This, again, is not so very new; 
but the American reader may re- 
ceive a shock when he discovers that 
Virgil Gheorghiu is not content to 
think of the Rumanian peasant suf- 
fering in this inhuman and abomi- 
nable way at the hands of the Jew- 
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baiting Nazis or the ferocious, God- 
less Russians. Nazis and Bolshe- 
viks are effects, not causes, so that 
there is nothing illogical in M. 
Gheorghiu’s claim that the Ameri- 
cans (or British or French) are es- 
sentially as bad. 

And this indictment is made good 
in the novel by the fact that the 
Rumanian peasant, as well as other 
characters in the novel, experience 
no real change when, after the war, 
their jailers become the Allied ma- 
chine running the DP camps, with 
impersonal American officers and 
men as its instruments, carrying out 
orders which they do not under- 
stand and caring more for collect- 
ing German porcelain for the price 
of a few cigarettes than the human 
fate of their captives. 

Thus we are led into the climax, 
the full “25th hour,” when the third 
world war “is simply a revolution 
which has broken out and is run- 
ning its course within the limits of 
the Technological Civilization of the 
West. The Transatlantic and Euro- 
pean aspect of Western civilization 
is fighting the Western Communist 
aspect. 

Russia, it is claimed by a charac- 
ter, “has become the most advanced 
branch of Western Technological 
Civilization. It has taken up all the 
theories of the West and put them 
into practice. It has reduced man 
to zero, in accordance with the doc- 
trine of the West... . Apart from 
bloodthirstiness and _ . fanaticism, 
every single thing in the U.S.S.R. 
comes from the West.” 


I HAVE not asked my Catholic reader 
to follow me in this necessarily 
somewhat long account of a novel 
(which, by the way, is not to be put 
indiscriminately into every hand 
because of some of its over-frank 
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descriptions) so that he may be 
drawn to share the utter pessimism 
of its thesis. The bitterness of the 
writer, who has “been through it 
all” is understandable and the au- 
thenticity of the revelations carry 
great conviction. 

But I repeat that its great sales in 
France are symptomatic of near de- 
spair in many circles in that coun- 
try, while the largely approving 
preface by the great French Catho- 
lic writer, Gabriel Marcel, who 
writes, “The difference between 
here and elsewhere has been swept 
away. Human tragedy is every- 
where identical unto itself,” under- 
lines how largely right M. Gheorghiu 
must be—far too nearly right for 
the comfort of any of us. 

Gabriel Marcel allows himself 
only one escape: “I am of those who 
believe that a miracle is possible as 
long as there are people to think 
and pray.” And the author himself 
offers one intense, but frightening- 
ly narrow, glimpse of light: it is the 
character of Traian’s father, the 
Orthodox priest of the Rumanian 
village, who dies miserably in an 
American DP camp, convinced, it 
is true, that civilization is over, but 
convinced also that “in the end God 
will take pity on man and save him, 
as he has done in the past time and 
again. .. . But salvation will come 
only to men as individuals. It will 
not be granted according to cate- 
gory.” 


Sn my view, the author errs when 
he suggests that there is no funda- 
mental difference between the dic- 
tators, whether of the Right or of 
the Left, and the contemporary 
Western democracies. Though the 
mechanization of modern society 
has profoundly affected us all, in 
some ways for good but in more 
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ways for evil, the dictators have de- 
liberately and consciously used that 
mechanization as the instrument of 
a spiritually and morally perverted 
tyranny. The democracies hope to 
find the way of maintaining a hu- 
manist society in a machine age. 

M. Gheorghiu takes all his au- 
thentic examples of American dis- 
regard of the human person from 
the period immediately following 
the war when the collapse of Ger- 
many and her satellites presented 
the insoluble problem of dealing 
with millions of men, women and 
children suddenly removed from all 
their social bearings. 

But why was this allowed to hap- 
pen? In finding the answer to this 
question we are forced to see that 
at a deeper level M. Gheorghiu’s 
thesis is substantially right. Where 
the Allies went wrong was in de- 
manding and enforcing the uncon- 
ditional surrender of the enemy. It 
was this insistence on the destruc- 
tion of all the social and political 
bearings of the enemy which cre- 
ated the insoluble post-war human 
problem. 

And the cause of that utterly im- 
moral insistence on unconditional 
surrender was the Godlessness of 
our contemporary Western democ- 
racies which are prepared to treat 
others, if not themselves, as animals 
or machines, or a bit of both to- 
gether. Christianity insists that all 
men, even enemies, are brothers in 
God. Humanism, having forgotten 
God, easily falls into the tempta- 
tion of considering the other fellow 
less than human. And if we think 
of any other men or nations as less 
than human, it can only be a ques- 
tion of time before we too become 
overwhelmed by the infra-human 
machine conditions of our present 
social order. 
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Now the appalling thing, as I see 
it, is that we Christians by and large 
acquiesced in unconditional sur- 
render and the sub-human treat- 
ment of the defeated enemy. If the 
generality of Christians continue to 
be guided in their public lives by 
the standards of contemporary hu- 
manism, then indeed M. Gheorghiu 
will be proved right when he can 
find no hope in our mechanized 
world, whether in the East or in the 
West, save in the holy life and 
ancient wisdom of a single Christian 
priest, in other words in the Chris- 
tian resistance of a few real Chris- 
tians here and there. 

We have not reached, I would 
contend, the “25th hour” because 
humanism at least is still a living 
ideal in the non-Communist world. 
But unless that humanism becomes 
really Christian again, the “25th 
hour” will soon be with us—per- 
haps if and when a third world war 
in fact breaks out. 

This, I believe, is the subcon- 
scious feeling in Europe today. 
What are we offering to replace a 
defeated Communism? What are 
we doing to cause the springs of 
Communism to dry up? 

There is only one answer: a 
lived, practical Christianity, not 
only so far as our private lives are 
concerned, but our social also. As 
the priest is made to say, “salvation 
will only come to men as individ- 
uals. It will not be granted accord- 
ing to category.” 

The Church cannot do it for us. 
Even Christ cannot dog it for us. It 
is we who, with God’s grace and 
within the Body of Christ, have to 
revolutionize our lives and attitude. 
What ezactly this involves is, I be- 
lieve, the greatest problem of the 
day, yet few are found even to ask 
it—let alone try to answer it. 











F scuse JOSEPH DouUGHERTY, S.J., 
founder and director of Baltimore’s 
four year old Radio Mass program 
(Sundays, 10:00-10:30 A. M. EST, 
WFBR), wrote and said: “Tell them 
about the need for Catholic Radio. 
Tell them about the good work be- 
ing done. Tell them how much is 
not being done. Get them awake to 
the vital need for Catholic Radio.” 

All right, Father, here goes. 

Every single radio and TV sta- 
tion in the United States should and 
can have a regular Catholic pro- 
gram. I’m not going to try to ana- 
lyze why we are not on every sta- 
tion and I’m not going to point any 
fingers, vilify or raise hob with 
failure. 

I'd like to point out some of the 
successes we are having. These 
may serve to whet the appetite of 
others over the country and encour- 
age still more and more and more 
to “get into the game.” Obviously 
I can’t even begin to cover all the 
successful Catholic programs, so if 
your effort is overlooked, I know 
you'll understand. (Maybe some 
who are missed will write in and 
tell about what they are doing.) 

Where to begin? Well, the Radio 


and Television 


By WILLIAM H. SHRIVER, JR. 


Rosary is a good starting point. De- 
fying all the rules of good radio pro- 
graming, the Radio Rosary offering 
the repetition of prayers is proving 
singularly successful wherever it is 
being broadcast, and there are 
many sections of the country where 
it is on the air. The program usu- 
ally consists of a musical theme, a 
short discourse on the mysteries, 
and then a simple recitation of the 
rosary with a small group of people 
joining in the responses. Arch- 
bishop Cushing of Boston is one of 
the several members of the hier- 
archy who lead the Radio Rosary in 
their diocesan city. 

We know of the Rosary being 
broadcast either regularly or dur- 
ing May and October in such places 
as Providence, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Baltimore, Washington, Wilming- 
ton, and we are certain there are 
many more. 

In California, there is a tran- 
scribed program put on by the 
Knights of Columbus Council fea- 
turing top Hollywood personalities 
as announcers and narrators, top 
choral music and sermons by the 
very skillful Father John Sheridan. 
The beauty of the series is that be- 
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cause it is recorded, it can be car- 
ried on many stations. All are 
available, by the way, at cost to 
other Catholic groups looking for 
radio program material. Write the 
Catholic Broadcasters Association 
(see below). 

Then there are about twenty odd 
dioceses in the country where the 
Bishop has appointed a Diocesan 
Radio Director. Some of these are 
New York, Providence, Boston, 
Albany, Scranton, Harrisburg, New 
Orleans, Worcester, Springfield, 
Mass. If you are interested in do- 
ing Catholic Radio, check to see 
if you have a Diocesan Director. 
Then offer him your services. Oh, 
how he can use help. For instance, 
in Providence alone, Father David 
Coffey has fifteen radio shows a 
week and he is also Confraternity 
Director. 

Let’s not forget those colleges 
and universities which have either 
radio departments or educational 
FM radio stations. Some of these 
are Fordham, with both, the Uni- 
versity of Scranton with a station, 
Duquesne with a station, Loyola of 
Chicago with a new TV department 
and Creighton with not only a TV 
department but fully equipped 
studios, and, doing a wonderful job 
in the northern part of New Jersey, 
the educational FM station at Seton. 


Tree are three major transcribed 
Catholic programs: the “Ave Maria 
Hour,” produced by the Franciscan 
Friars of the Atonement at Gray- 
moor, New York; the “Hour of St. 
Francis,” produced by the Fran- 
ciscans and their Third Order in 
Los Angeles; and the “Sacred Heart 
Hour,” produced by the Jesuits out 
of St. Louis University. A total of 
well over a thousand stations here 
and in many other parts of the 
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world carry these fine programs. 
And a bow to Father Louis Gales of 
the Catholic Digest, a veritable dy- 
namo of apostolic energy who also 
finds time to do a weekly show for 
children in St. Paul, teaching the 
catechism by air. 

Noble work is being done by an 
impoverished group of Catholic 
Broadcasters known as the CBA, 
Catholic Broadcasters Association. 
CBA headquarters are in Wilming- 
ton. Del., P. O. Box 1573. Member- 
ship is growing constantly but just 
about all the work is done by a 
small group of volunteers in Wil- 
mington who deserve the thanks 
and commendation not only of all 
Catholic broadcasters, which they 
have, but of all American Catholics. 
CBA has a catalogue of available 
program material, publishes a 
monthly news letter and generally 
promotes the cause of Catholic 
Radio and TV with verve and en- 
thusiasm. All hail the CBA! 

On the network level, finally, are 
among others the two major pro- 
grams of the National Council of 
Catholic Men: “The Catholic Hour” 
on NBC each Sunday afternoon at 
2 E.S.T. and “The Hour of Faith” 
each Sunday morning at 11:30 on 
the American network. 

So, you can see, Catholic radio 
is by no means dead or even dying. 
On the contrary, it is very much 
alive and growing. All it needs is 
more of a push from Catholics gen- 
erally in the way of financial sup- 
port, by letters of thanks to stations 
carrying Catholic programs and, of 
course, above all, by prayers. 
Mone mail. A professional radio 
man from upstate New York writes 
re poor radio and TV shows and 
what you, the listener, can do about 
them. He thinks our idea of hav- 
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ing people cease buying the products 
of advertisers who offend is a bit 
impractical. He offers this alterna- 
tive, “If you would tell every one of 
your readers to write to the radio 
programs to which they object, and 
if every one of your readers did so, 
you would have accomplished the 
most powerful and the most direct 
form of action ever achieved... . 
An avalanche of mail is always the 
most effective way to influence a 
broadcaster. . . . Whenever we in 
the radio business receive a letter 
from someone who is apparently in- 
telligent we are influenced by it as 
though we had received a thousand 
such letters in one mail... .” 

There you are. Here’s hoping 
you'll take pen in hand and write 
the next time you are displeased by 
radio or TV. 


T ws month I’ve been watching 
that TV set of mine with a great 
deal of care because there have 
been some very interesting develop- 
ments in the medium lately. First, 
though, a word of commendation. 
That’s only fair. 

Robert Montgomery puts on one 
of the best TV shows, on alternate 
Mondays at 9:30 P. M., E. S. T., on 
NBC. It is well-rehearsed, well- 
acted, well-directed, well-produced. 
Only drawback is that it still isn’t 
television. It’s still a combination 
of films and theater and radio. Even 
so, it’s pretty fine. 

. The Pulitzer Prize Playhouse on 
ABC Friday evenings at 9 E. S. T., 
is also a very fine program featur- 
ing adaptations of Pulitzer Prize 
plays, novels, news stories. But, 
how misleading can you be, and 
how downright dishonest? This 
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series has received a tremendous 
build-up and nothing has helped to 
sell it more than the Pulitzer Prize 
angle, obviously. Yet, the very third 
program was The Late Christopher 
Bean, starring Miss Helen Hayes. 
I’ve absolutely no quarrel with the 
production itself. It was beauti- 
fully done and all of us at my house 
were thoroughly entertained by it. 
But, by the Lord Harry, at the 
end of the program (we missed the 
very opening) the announcer blurt- 
ed out during the listing of the 
thousand and one credits, and after 
the manner of a man with a guilty 
conscience, “The Late Christopher 
Bean, while not a Pulitzer Prize- 
winning play, was presented by spe- 
cial permission.” Whose permis- 
sion? Certainly not mine who was 
expecting Mr. Schlitz’s beer to give 
me the genuine Pulitzer article. 


Waar about color TV. Well, I’d 
hoped to end this last column of the 
mid-century year on a much more 
clever note, but, color is in my eyes 
—blinding and harassing. It seems 
that color is still years off, even 
though the CBS system, according 
to those who’ve seen it, is excellent 
though limited. The CBS system is 
not compatible and it doesn’t look 
as though manufacturers are going 
to fiddle with any system that isn’t, 
regardless of the F.C.C. It would 
seem that an electronic system (the 
CBS system is mechanical) would 
be the best when it is perfected. 
We have a whole fifty years more 
left in our amazing twentieth cen- 
tury. Let’s take time to develop at 
least one good invention intelligent- 
ly and carefully before jamming it 
down the public’s throat. 

















Theater 


By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


Cie Me MaApAM.—The faith, which 
has given this fabulous musical the 
largest advance sale in theatrical his- 
tory, is fortunately justified in the co- 
operative efforts of the authors, Lind- 
say and Crouse, the director, George 
Abbott, the designer, Raoul Pene Du- 
Bois plus Irving Berlin with Ethel 
Merman singing his songs. Miss 
Merman, whose forthright confidence 
in herself and her composer always 
gives her public such a comforting 
sense of security, has the happy fac- 
ulty of being able to share her fun with 
her audience. 

This time as “The Hostess with the 
Mostes’ on the Ball” she carries them 
off on her private plane to the very in- 
dependent little Duchy of Lichtenburg 
where, as the American Ambassadress, 
she learns that there are actually some 
things that money can’t buy. Along 
with that encouraging theme, the story 
merely includes Mrs. Sally Adams’ fall- 
ing in love with Lichtenburg’s most 
distinguished and idealistic statesman 
while her secretary wins the heart of 
the Princess and —there’s one thing 
certain about Call me Madam—if you 
like Act I, you’re bound to enjoy Act 
II because it’s Act I in reverse! 

Paul Lukas as the Cabinet Minister 
crowns his first role in a musical with 
kindly distinction and even talks his 
way through some songs. Alan Hewitt 
is the outraged upholder of protocol as 
First Secretary of the Embassy; Galina 
Talva is the charming princess and 
Russell Nype preserves the aloofness 
of a Harvard man even when he sur- 
prises everyone with his singing of 


~ “hit” song, “It’s a Lovely Day To- 
ay.” 








Mainbocher has furnished Miss Mer- 
man with a wardrobe whose style and 
sparkle (diamonds) draws as long 
breaths from the audience as the bill 
may have from the producer (Leland 
Hayward). The best Merman song is 
“Can You Use Any Money Today?” 
with a catchy refrain of “Money, 
Money, MONEY” while she and Nype 
hold up proceedings with their duet 
“You’re Just in Love.” “Harry” and 
“Margaret” are always good for laughs 
on the telephone and a pre-campaign 
ditty, sung by Pat Harrington, “I Like 
Ike” swells the applause of a generally 
gay audience. 

Jerome Robbins has created some 
dances in rapid action for the Wash- 
ington parties and to the lively tune of 
“Ocarina” in Lichtenburg with Tom- 
my Rall and Muriel Bentley from the 
Ballet Theater. Raoul Pene DuBois’ 
sets and costumes—especially of Lich- 
tenburg—make one long for a one-way 
ticket over there. Friendliness and 
excellent taste are the keynotes of the 
production with even the irrepressible 
Merman keeping within bounds.—At 
the Imperial. 


oo CRANE.—There are two moth- 
ers in Samson Raphaelson’s latest 
drama but Mrs. Ottwell for all her 
toughness and diamonds, has warmer 
maternal instinct than Mrs. Crane in 
the perfunctory propriety of her Vic- 
torian parlor. Mrs. Crane confesses to 
Hilda that she had married the eligible 
man she didn’t love and has never re- 
gretted it; it’s Hilda now who missés 
the love she had only had from her fa- 
ther. After eleven years, Hilda has 
come back to Winona, Illinois, with 
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two divorces and some etceteras in her 
background and hungry for emotional 
security. 

In Act I, Hilda agrees to Mrs. Crane’s 
insistence on a practical marriage con- 
tract with Henry Ottwell who has 
made a fortune in lawn mowers, but 
unfortunately Hilda has already stirred 
up the embers of a collegiate romance 
with a professor who doesn’t idealize 
her like Henry and whose intentions 
aren’t at all honorable. Mrs. Ottwell, 
who is as determined as the professor 
to prevent the marriage—but for dif- 
ferent reasons — offers Hilda a huge 
bribe just before the ceremony and 
then dies of frustration. She knew in- 
stinctively that tragedy must follow. 

Hilda is another Hedda Gabler and, 
like Ibsen, Raphaelson makes it clear 
that both of them as wives made their 
husbands very happy. Hilda’s mar- 
riage by the way lasts two years long- 
er than Hedda’s. Less mature than the 
Norwegian woman who wanted power, 
Hilda is a girl who is greedy for every- 
thing, fun, excitement, a career, the 
desires she thought was love and the 
chimera of permanence in marriage. 
Jessica Tandy endows her with the 
restless gaiety, the instability and the 
basic hardness she had inherited from 
her mother but doesn’t bring out so 
clearly the fumbling decency that re- 
spected Henry and despised the oppor- 
tunist integrity of Mrs. Crane. 

Miss Tandy’s most understanding 
scene is when she breaks down before 
her mother in Act III. Beulah Bondi 
knows how much to camouflage the 
stony heart of Mrs. Crane and Evelyn 
Arden never did a finer bit of charac- 
terization than as Henry Ottwell’s 
mother. John Alexander is correspond- 
ingly goad as Henry, and in a very 
small part, Eileen Heckart makes her- 
self remembered. Professor Jensen is 
Frank Sundstrom from the Royal The- 
ater in Stockholm but his part is the 
weakest. Winona in the ’90’s and ’50’s 
is given significance in the unusually 
fine sets by Howard Bay. Hilda Crane 
is a very interesting study of a type of 
woman familar enough to give it extra 
and tragic import.—At the Coronet. 


PP i GioconpA SMILE. — Dramatized 
from his own short story, Aldous Hux- 
ley’s melodrama is original in having 
no real hero or heroine nor anyone 
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with whom one can sympathize ex- 
cept the elderly doctor who has a 
tough struggle wth the trio of sinners 
in the play. Basil Rathbone is the 
rich and self-indulgent artist who is 
falsely convicted of having poisoned 
his wife and Valerie Taylor, the wife’s 
best friend, who takes vindictive joy 
in sending the artist to the gallows. 
Marian Russell, who made her debut 
with the Catholic Theater Players in 
Detroit, does all she can to gain some 
sympathy for the artist’s young second 
wife but as it is she who invades his 
home and drags the artist away from 
the first wife’s sickbed in Act [, she 
Jabors under a handicap. 

Mr. Rathbone’s usual laurels have 
come when he is playing the cold- 
blooded character in a story. Now he 
has the unpleasant assignment of a 
selfish weakling who becomes hysteri- 
cal with fear in prison. His conver- 
sion and repentance, brought about 
by the good doctor, come only a mo- 
ment before the playwright takes 
leave of him. Miss Taylor’s playing 
of the passionate spinster has so lit- 
tle subtlety that it completely obscures 
the title. She is best when she hys- 
terically watches the clock for the 
hour of the execution. 

Based on an actual case of murder, 
Mr. Huxley’s lurid drama has literate 
dialogue and a discussion of modern 
art. George Relph is fortunate in hav- 
ing the part of the doctor and he plays 
him with quiet force and honesty. The 
Gioconda Smile unveils the seamiest 
sides of human nature.—At the Fulton. 


Mis. WARREN’S PROFESSION.—Strange 
to say in this half-century old drama 
of the late George Bernard Shaw, 
once banned for its impropriety, there 
seems explicit in Vivie, the precursor 
of his Saint Joan. Vivie Warren, in a 
group of worthless and vicious peo- 
ple, stands alone with her back against 
the wall for her ideal of decency and 
without any solid basis of faith as pro- 
tection. A Third Wrangler in the 
mathematical tripos in Cambridge, 
Vivie is embarking on an actuarial 
career—then distinctly an innovation 
for a woman—when her mother who 
has provided for her education ap- 
pears from the Continent with two 
friends (male) to make her daughter’s 
acquaintance. 
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Vivie is not impressed by her moth- 
er but is able to forgive her when Mrs. 
Warren confesses her past and the 
slum conditions which drove her to 
it. But when Vivie learns that the 
baronet who is so anxious to settle his 
fortune and title upon her is earning 
35% with her mother in their invest- 
ment in continental “private hotels,” 
she turns the whole crew, including 
the idle young clergyman’s son who 
loves her, out of her cottage. Vivie re- 
sists all bribes or compromise and set- 
tles for honest work. 

The present production by a new 
repertory company, Theater Venture, 
has staged an intelligent performance 
with some good points and some very 
bad ones. Estelle Winwood, looking 
younger every year, plays Mrs. War- 
ren with her usual spirited flippancy 
and readily gains the sympathy of the 
audience—who nowadays are all too 
tolerant toward “Mrs. Warrens’—but 
is so intent on keeping it that in her 
last tirade against her daughter, she 
shirks the vulgar virulence which is 
so necessary for the climax. 

Louisa Horton’s Vivie is very prop- 
erly neither prude nor saint, but a 
virginal integrity underlies her forth- 
right and practical honesty. John 
Loder is a fine figure of a baronet but 
without the undertone of evil which 
Vivie senses in him. The artist and 
the incorrigible Frank are played in- 
telligently but the director, John 
Reich-Baxter has gone astray with the 
country parson who has had too 
gay a youth and, deliberately ignoring 
Shaw’s description of a “pretentious 
booming, noisy person,” has him 
played as a cadaverous, slinking hyp- 
ocrite whose farcing destroys all the 
dramatic values whenever he appears. 
Taken all in all, however, this initial 
production of Theater Venture is a 
very good augury.— At the Bleecker 


Street (two blocks below Washington 
Square). 


o Curious Savace.—John Patrick, 
author of the appealing Hasty Heart, 
now offers a frankly fantastic com- 
edy about a widow with millions and 
millions, whose stepchildren pop her 
into a sanatorium because she insists 
on endowing a foundation which will 
make it possible for people to indulge 
their foolish notions. Mrs. Savage 


has had a marvelous time financing a 
play at which everybody, including 
herself, roared over her impossibly 
bad acting. 

Although she always declares that 
she hasn’t a brain in her head, she 
outwits the Savages by converting the 
family capital into negotiable bonds 
which she successfully secretes while 
she drops an impish clue which sets 
one stepson digging under the petu- 
nia bed in the White House conserv- 
atory. 

All the action takes place in a cheer- 
ful and obviously costly sanatorium 
where Mrs. Savage is welcomed by 
five very pleasant guests with some 
harmless idiosyncracies such as Mrs. 
Paddy’s efforts to paint a seascape. 
Mrs. Paddy has also given up elec- 
tricity for Lent and her knack at blow- 
ing fuses is very handy for the story. 
A happy ending—if it is really a hap- 
py ending—is brought about for Mrs. 
Savage by the united efforts of the 
staff and her affectionate companions. 

As Mrs. Savage, Miss Gish gives one 
of her most delicate and amusing per- 
formances while Peter Glenville, as 
director, has handled the “guests” 
with humorous sympathy. Their va- 
garies seem more sane than the ava- 
rice of the Savages. Patrick’s dialogue 
has almost too many laughs plus the 
cheering spectacle of the triumph of 
innocence. Lacking the brilliance of 
the French wit, it might be called the 
English equivalent of The Madwoman 
of Chaillot—At the Martin Beck. 


Rion AND THE MAN. — This fourth 
production of the Arena Theater un- 
fortunately is not up to their former 
high standards. A satire on soldier 
heroes and social amenities as illus- 
trated in a Bulgarian family who long 
to be fashionable. The Lunts gave a 
stylish performance in it in 1925 but 
now the director, Richard Barr has 
reduced Bernard Shaw’s humor to the 
farcical level of the operetta, The 
Chocolate Soldier. Nor has Mr. Barr 
mastered the arena technique, as his 
actors circulate around the stage like 
so many tops. 

Sam Wanamaker in black moustach- 
ios plays Sergius like a Christmas pan- 
tomime while Francis Lederer loeks 
more like a starved P. O. W. than the 
canny Swiss who carried chocolate 
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creams instead of cartridges. Lee 
Grant, renowned for her shoplifter in 
Detective Story gives a rather high 
school version of the romantic Raina 
Petkoff. Louka and Nicola are better 
handled. Arms and the Man is not 
top-drawer Shaw and requires a good 
deal of help from the actors.—At the 
Arena, 


— our FreENcH.— Olsen and 
Johnson are back but now instead of 
bean shooting at their audience, young 
ladies clad in all elegance distribute 
real orchids. The best reminder of 
the old days is when a human cat 
jumps to an upper box, runs round 
the edge of the balcony, leaps to the 
stage (in the same leap that broke 
John Wilkes Booth’s leg) and, believe 
it or not, scampers zigzag over the 
backs of the orchestra chairs without 
disturbing a single coiffeur. 

The title offers Albert Johnson a 
chance for striking sets of Paris which 
naturally include the Eiffel Tower, 
the Arch of Triumph and a bridge at 
night, the natural setting for an apache 
dance which leads down to the sewers 
and then dissolves into a garden by 
smart lighting. It so happens, how- 
ever, that the best dance is “The Snow- 
man” which has nothing to do with 
Paris at all. The dances are all supe- 
rior to the skits except for Johnson’s 
entrances; he and Marty May singing 
a lugubrious flower song under a nod- 
ding palm tree is the best piece of 
nonsense. 

Olsen has a broken leg but his son, 
who has an M.A. in economics is in the 
cast as well as pretty June Johnson. 
O & J have more good nature than 
good taste but culture is catching up 
with them. This revue is definitely in 
the upper brackets; Denise Darcel was 
invited to lend it “a Continental 
touch” and Patricia Denise dances in 
an original ballet, “Venezia.”—At the 
Broadway. 


iisidaens Bricut.—In the much her- 
alded and short lived Burning Bright, 
John Steinbeck made use of the same 
plot as O’Neill in his Strange Inter- 
lude but Steinbeck built up to a hu- 
manitarian climax a story which, with 
O’Neill, showed only the stark conse- 


quences of sin. In the pragmatic 
philosophy of Steinbeck, the sin be- 
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came transmogrified into heroic self- 
sacrifice. Rarely has morality been 
so squarely challenged by literary 
casuistry. 

To give the play the aura of the uni- 
versal, Steinbeck pictured his four 
characters first in the circus, then on 
the farm and finally on a cargo ship 
and the experiment proved successful. 
But to illustrate the theme that it is 
not the individual’s but the race’s 
progress which is important, the 
young wife tries to satisfy her hus- 
band’s morbid anxiety to preserve his 
forbears’ “lifeline,” by giving him 
a child by another man. She finally 
convinces her husband of her devo- 
tion, and the tag line was “Every man 
is the father of all children.” 

Happier to report were the fine per- 
formances by Kent Smith and Bar- 
bara Bel Geddes; the sets by Mielziner 
and the good prose of the stylized dia- 
logue. 


| Ballets de Paris. The 
dynamic Roland Petit, dancer, chore- 
ographer and producer, has topped his 
“hit” version of “Carmen” with “La 
Croqueuse de Diamants” (“The Dia- 
mond Cruncher”) in which songs, 
pantomime and dance are expertly 
blended so that in a way it’s a pocket- 
sized musical. An old French proverb 
about finding diamonds in cabbages— 
which for New Yorkers might add up 
to love in a cold water flat—is the ba- 
sis for a very fanciful romance of Les 
Halles, the public market of Paris. 
An errand boy (Petit) delivering a 
huge red sofa to an ambitious bistro 
proprietor (Gordon Hamilton) nearly 
has his pocket rifled by a mysterious 
white hand which appears from a 
boarding and later when the sofa 
knocks a hole in the back wall of the 
bistro, he finds himself in a thieves’ 
den where La Croqueuse (Renée Jean- 
maire) presents a problem to her gang 
by her habit of crunching the spark- 
lers she collects for them. Love blos- 
soms and the boy carries off La 
Croqueuse on a truck load of cabbages 
—with a diamond in one of them! 
The songs in Parisian argot are giv- 
en stylish performance as are the 
dances. Petit and Hamilton are in top 
form while Renée Jeanmaire has cre- 
ated a real personality in the impish 
pickpocket whose romance is given 
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such vivid expression in her dancing, 
a smart combination of classical and 
modern. The gay score and décor by 
Jean-Michel Damase and Georges 
Wakhevitch also combine fantasy and 
realism in happy folly. “Musical 
Chairs” offers opportunity for balletic 
variations on current dance rhythms 
and has displaced from the program 
“Les Forains” (“Strolling Players”) 
which had far more interest. 

Grand Ballet of the Marquis de 
Cuevas. — Incorporated here in 1943 
as Ballet International, the Marquis 
now returns with it as the Grand Bal- 
let in which both leading ballerinas 
are of American Indian ancestry— 
Rosella Hightower and Marjorie Tall- 
chief (sister of Maria Tallchief). Miss 
Hightower’s precise and elegant tech- 
nique won bravos from the audience 
in her pas de deux which were shared 
by her partner, Eglevsky, and Miss 
Tallchief and her husband, George 
Skibine, are proving themselves to be 
artists of charm and distinction and 
very good ‘ctors. 
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Apparently the Marquis has now 
swerved from ultra-modernism—as in 
the Dali ballets and their fishnetted 
ladies and bicycles. He has his own 


version of Petipa numbers from 
“Sleeping Beauty” and “Swan Lake” 
in his “Divertissements” with fresh 


and pleasantly fantastic décor by 
André Delfau who has also designed a 
striking background for Balanchine’s 
“Night Shadow” with its masquerade 
ball by moonlight and the sleep-walk- 
ing baroness. 

Robert Schumann has composed the 
score for “Persephone” in which John 
Taras’ choreography tends to monot- 
ony but in Ana Ricarda’s (really Ann 
Simpson’s) “Del Amor y la Muerte” 
the action is as stirring as music by 
Granados. Serge Golovine’s airy lifts 
also stand out in a company which 
like every other ballet organization 
can hope for a great future only if it 
has the continuity and endowed se- 
curity which has brought Sadler’s 
Wells its skilled perfection.—At the 
Century. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


April, 1948 


Mr. Roperts.—Henry Fonda will be 
out of the cast until this popular but 
roughly written drama goes on tour. 
—At the Alvin. 


February, 1949 


Kiss Me, Kate.—Few are left of the 
original cast in which Anne Jeffreys 
is now being starred.—At the Shubert. 


May 


SoutH PaciFric.—The best seats can 
still be procured through the Damon 
Runyon Cancer Fund.—At the Ma- 
jestic. 

February, 1950 


GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES.—The 
highlight of this musical is Carol 
Channing as the refined but expert 
“gold digger” who takes a trip to 
Paris. The De Mille ballets are dis- 
persed by old-fashioned show-girls— 
in buttons and too few of them.—At 
the Ziegfeld. 


March 


Tue CocktTait Partry.—T. S. Eliot’s 
brilliant comedy is still undergoing 
cast changes but is apparently surviv- 
ing them.—At the Henry Miller. 


THE MEMBER OF THE WEDDING.—The 
prize play about two children and a 
Negro Mammy, superbly played by 
Ethel Waters, Julie Harris and Bran- 
don de Wilde.—At the Empire. 


THE Happy Time.—Claude Dauphin 
is no longer the father in this French- 
Canadian family comedy which is 
generously spiced with bawdiness.— 
At the Plymouth. 


June 


PETER PAN.—Rousing production of 
Barrie’s classic with Jean Arthur as 
a very modern Peter and Boris Kar- 
loff doubling as Mr. Darling and Cap- 
tain Hook; also a new musical score 
by Leonard Bernstein.—At the St. 
James. 
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TicKETs, PLEASE. — Miniature revue 
with just one girl but with plenty of 
the Hartmans, and dancing by Doro- 
thy Jarnac.—At the Mark Hellinger. 


November 


Brack CHIFFON.—-Tense psycholog- 
ical drama about a pleasant London 
family whose mother is_ superbly 
played by Flora Robson. Whole cast 
is excellent.— At the Forty-eighth 
Street. 


AFFAIRS OF STATE. — Verneuil’s pol- 
ished political farce which is given 
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human interest with Reginald Owen 
as an ex-secretary of state, Barbara 
O’Neill as his. wife, Shepperd Strud- 
wick as a senator who finds a useful 
“campaign wife” in pretty Celeste 
Holm.—At the Music Box 


SEASON IN THE SUN.—Wolcott Gibbs 
of the New Yorker has written a very 
low comedy of Fire Island characters. 
Richard Whorf and Anthony Ross as 
staff writer and editor of a magazine 
singularly like the New Yorker do all 
they can to stiffen sleazy material. 
At the Cort. 


To Margaret 


By SHEILA BANE 


= are not mine. Not from my flesh and bone 
Was your young body formed, nor may I claim 


Resemblance in your face—your ways 
All these were legacies from one unknown 
A stranger’s agony and tears 


To me. 


your name, 


Gave life to you who now by God’s design 
Wrap trusting hands around this heart of mine 
Which yearned for such fulfillment through the years. 


You are not mine. But still in you I see 
The child to whdm I might have given birth 
Had not God’s Will forever barred the way. 


You are not mine. 


Yet such serenity 


As fills my soul is not surpassed on earth, 
Because you called me Mother yesterday. 





New Novels 


REVIEWED BY Mary SANDROCK 


The Trouble of One House. By Bren- 
dan Gill. New York: Doubleday & 
Co. $3.00. 

Exquisitely etched details on a 
many faceted glass. Action centers 
on one day in the comfortable home 
of a Catholic, Irish-American doctor. 
Early in the day Elizabeth Rowan, the 
wife, dies. Mother of three young 
children and a good, generous woman, 
she is loved by everyone. The differ- 
ent facets of the novel are concerned 
with the reactions to Elizabeth’s death 
of about a dozen people, including her 
husband and family, her attending 
nurse who has had a short, bitter af- 
fair with Rowan but learns to love 
Elizabeth, her old pastor and a young 
priest, her confessor. Some of the 
scenes are flash-backs, some concern 
the troubled day; all are sensitive, 
written in a wise and beautiful prose. 

Particularly well done are the chil- 
dren’s solemnly intense conversations, 
the hysteria of old Mrs. Rowan alone 
in a dark house, a short but effective 
golf-playing piece which includes 
Rowan and the sports-loving, meat- 
loving old pastor. But the total effect 
lacks the power which should accum- 
ulate from the understanding individ- 
ual sketches. There is little explana- 
tion of Elizabeth’s lovableness and 
there is a confusion.as to the whys 
of the others’ reactions. Because Mr. 
Gill is so often perceptive about the 
ends of life, it is difficult to ascribe 
this lack to invincible ignorance (as 
the priest dismisses the housekeeper’s 
“heresy”). Perhaps the author inten- 
tionally, but mistakenly, kept his novel 
in low gear. 





County Chronicle. By Angela Thirkell. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $3.50. 
Mrs. Thirkell invades  Trollope’s 

mythical Barsetshire with magnificent 
boldness. We can watch nobility and 
gentry as they sip sherry, marry and 
sneer elegantly at Cripps’ post-war 
government. True, one’s teeth are set 
a bit on edge by the dismissal of all 
war refugees as ““Mixo-Lydians.” Also, 
when Mrs. Thirkell hits upon a mot 
that she likes, she repeats it three or 
four times. But one can stomach these 
minor defects. One can even adjust 
to the overwhelming snobbery, for it 
results from Barsetshire’s beguiling 
and naively open belief that only 
county people “belong.” And _ they 
are intriguing to know. 

The novel does not concentrate 
upon any one story but moves freely 
among the better county houses, al- 
lowing us to be present at garden par- 
ties, wedding receptions and amateur 
theatricals. You are sure to like 
Bishop Joram and to rejoice in his 
winning the middle-aged but charm- 
ing Mrs. Brandon. Lucy Marling, a 
corker who enjoys mucking in farm 
work, does marry beneath her station. 
But her frightfully rich Mr. Adams, 
though a Liberal in Parliament, shows 
signs of turning Conservative and. 
too, he is completely likeable. You 
will like the Duke who collects imag- 
inary classics for his library. But why 
go on? If you can abide Barsetshire’s 
rarefied atmosphere, you will like 
County Chronicle. 
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A Fearful Joy. By Joyce Cary. New 

York: Harper & Bros. $3.00. 

The accent is on the _ positive. 
Tabitha wants to live; as a young girl 
in 1891 her cry is, “Oh, if only some- 
thing would happen!” Over 300 hun- 
dred pages later, a great-grandmother 
and just out of the hospital, Tabitha 
sits in Kensington Gardens and wish- 
es for life. Throughout the novel, 
Joyce Cary sees to it that things hap- 
pen. He sweeps her through an early 
elopement with Dick Bonser, a cad, 
through whom she acquires a son but 
not matrimony. Bonser keeps crop- 
ping in and out of her life. Tabitha 
becomes the mistress of an eccentric 
art patron, which status opens to her 
the literary Bohemia of London’s 
1890’s. In turn she becomes a mil- 
lionaire’s wife, a widow and, in old 
age, the wife of Bonser. 

In the course of providing her with 
life, Mr. Cary deals her lovers and 
black eyes with equal impunity. But, 
unfortunately for the novel, he Has 
neglected to give her character or per- 
sonality. Positive doings, no matter 
how hectically piled up, here have a 
negative effect. Mr. Cary is also blind 
to the balance between moral good and 
evil. The rather stupid Tabitha doesn’t 
seem to care about what happens as 
long as it happens. This blankness is 
disastrous, for eventually the onlooker 
doesn’t much care what happens to 
the dull Tabitha. 


Back. By Henry Green. New York: 

The Viking Press. $3.00. 

Another of Henry Green’s novels in 
his unorthodox prose which reads 
something like a poetic but unedited 
AP dispatch. Back seemingly has a 
more substantial story line than 
Loving or Nothing. It concerns itself 
with the readjustment to reality of a 
British war veteran who, after four 
years as a prisoner of war, returns to 
England with one leg missing. Charley 
has a neurotic inability to trust people 
or to distinguish fact from fiction. He 
finds that his mistress, Rose, is dead 
and the author, either in a symbolic or 
‘punning mood, has Charley assailed 
with memories of his old love when- 
ever he passes a florist or hears such 
talk as “he rose from the table.” 

To add to the confusion, the father 
of Rose makes known to Charley a 


young woman who is the spitting 
image of Rose. Charley becomes con- 
vinced that she is Rose who has un- 
happily become a whore. There is a 
gradual clearing of the fog; the new 
woman turns out to be Rose’s half- 
sister who, at the end, proposes to 
Charley. Unlike most Henry Green 
finales, this one holds promise of fu- 
ture happiness. An overly stylized 
story, but one with moments of under- 
standing and beauty. 


House on the Sands. By John L. Bonn. 
New York: Doubleday & Co. $3.00. 
The novelized story of Francis Mac- 

Nutt. As a boy in Indiana, he showed 

an early interest in Catholicism; at 

Harvard he was an engaging fop; in 

England he chatted with Whistler and 

Burne-Jones; not yet twenty, he was 

baptized a Catholic in Rome. His ca- 

reer, climaxed by negotiating the Con- 
cordat which established the inde- 
pendent Vatican State, was studded 
with glittering names, clerical and so- 
cial. MacNutt is presented as a fine 
Catholic and a man of integrity. Some 
of his experiences are glamour incar- 
nate; in Mexico, his strong jaw had 
him mistaken for a Hapsburg. 
Though eventually happily married, 
he once studied in a Roman seminary 
where Della Chiesa, later Pope Bene- 
dict XV, was a classmate. MacNutt was 
the confidant of three popes and a 
friend of Merry del Val (a Cardinal 
who keeps appearing in novels this 
season). Father Bonn ably re-creates 
the complex Roman and Hapsburgian 
society which influenced , MacNutt. 

Unfortunately, so many things are 

happening to and around MacNutt 

that his own character becomes a trifle 

dim. Occasionally the intrigues seem 

to call for a specialist to follow them. 

But let us not cavil. It is an enjoyable 

novel. Too, the reader will meet 

Kenelm Vaughan, English priest and 

mystic, a lovable, ingenuous and 

charming man. 


The Disenchanted. By Budd Schulberg. 
New York: Random House. $3.50. 
A wryly perceptive morality play, 

a tough romp through the Hollywood 

glamour of the °’20’s which comes 

crashing against the stern realities of 
the ’30’s. Manley Halliday—a charac- 
ter suggesting F. Scott Fitzgerald— 
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had been a literary immortal of post- 
World-War-I, right up there with 
Hemingway; the entire world includ- 
ing Hollywood had fawned upon him. 
Now Halliday is broke, teetering un- 
certainly on the wagon, pepped up 
with benzedrine and _ pathetically 
grateful for a chance to work on a 
Grade B script with Shep, an un- 
known. A _ conscientious youngster 
worried about Okies and the Lincoln 
Brigade, Shep makes a fine sounding 
board for Halliday’s diatribes and 
reminiscences. With champagne, gin 
and incisive talk, they fly to an East- 
ern college, to soak up atmosphere for 
their script and to help Milgrim, the 
boss, acquire an honorary degree. 
Schulberg has enjoyed himself with 
Milgrim, “Czar of all the Rushes,” has 
made him the epitome of producer 
caricatures, with the added subtlety 
of not mangling his grammar. The 
drunken Halliday finally breaks down 
completely but, as he is dying, Shep 
discovers that Halliday has_ been 
working on a novel which could have 
been among his best. Schulberg can 


fabricate good theater. His pungently 


drawn characters are dramatically 
real; they combine to tell a keen, at- 
tention-holding tale of modern con- 
fusion. The shrewdly bright dialogue 
rattles off at a fast pace. 


The World My Wilderness. By Rose 
Macaulay. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $3.00. : 

In her first novel in ten years Miss 
Macaulay tries to be contemporary. 
She has concocted Barbary, an Eng- 
lish girl of seventeen, who finds it dif- 
ficult to adjust to civilized life. In 1940, 
Barbary was visiting in the south of 
France with her divorced mother. 
Came the war, but mother shrugged it 
off carelessly for she was happy with 
her French lover. Neglected Barbary 
ran wild for five years, looting and 
sniping with the maquis. Living in 
London after the war with her proper 
barrister father, she can’t give up her 
old habits. Barbary’s maladjustment 
is supposedly the mainspring of the 
novel but her feebly drawn character 
makes it sag a bit. 

Miss Macaulay cannot quite reach 
through to Barbary despite precious 
writing about the lost, and the inevi- 
table quotes from The Waste Land. It 
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is with Helen, Barbary’s mother, that 
the author seems most at home. Helen 
is a wonderfully ludicrous survival 
from the departed day of Michael 
Arlen’s The Green Hat. She serenely 
makes Greek translations, gambles and 
collects lovers. A Barbary and a 
Helen cannot be comfortable in the 
same novel; yet, as depicted, neither 
of them seems worth a book on her 
own. However, this one is written 
with charm and distinction. 


Champion Road. By Frank Tilsiley. 
New York: Julian Messner. $3.50. 
Forty years of ups-and-down of a 

Lancashire marriage told in a sturdy 

English tale which is as meaty and 

well stuffed as a Lancashire ham. Mr. 

Tilsley is not one for literary subtlety 

but he whacks away at his story with 

an engaging heartiness. Around the 
beginning of this century Johnny 

Briggs, at the age of eleven, meets ten- 

year-old Nellie when they both work 

at paper routes. Johnny is already a 

keen one for rooking newspaper sub- 

scribers and local shopkeepers to add 
to his small accumulation of “brass.” 

Sharp-tongued, sharp-featured Nellie 

is adamantly honest, jeers at Johnny’s 

tricks. But eventually marry they do, 

as Johnny is off to World War I. 
Johnny’s tricks grow to include 

building trade and cotton mills; he 
amasses riches and mistresses. Nellie, 
mother of his son and daughter, vig- 
orously denounces the wrongdoings 
but sticks by her Johnny resolutely 
through thick and thin, including a 
had financial fall. Determined spirit is 
breathed into Johnny, Nellie and the 
entire cast by Mr. Tilsley’s intense 
and detailed enthusiasm for his rug- 
ged Lancashire life. 


Murder Takes the Veil. By Margaret 
Ann Hubbard. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co. $3.00. 

Again, murder in a nunnery. Miss 
Hubbard moves her whodunit through 
two weeks in the fall semester of a 
small Catholic girl’s college which is 
located in Louisiana’s lonely bayou 
country. Things start popping when 
three men, an artist, a writer and an 
athletic instructor, join the faculty. 
Trullium, a senior, has reason to sus- 
pect that one of them was guilty, over 
seven years ago, of her father’s mur- 
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der. She cannot specifically identify 
the murderer but he, not knowing her 
ignorance, sets about trying to elimi- 
nate Trullium. The result is two 
deaths. 

There are several close calls for the 
trembling Trullium who happily sur- 
vives, thanks to the assorted protec- 
tion of Mother Theodore and staff, of 
the two new faculty members who are 
innocent (you won’t be able to dis- 
cern the good from the bad of the trio 
until the ending) and of the good- 
natured local sheriff. A _ sufficiently 
thrilling murderer-hunting yarn which 
should find its biggest readership in 
the early teen-age group because the 
arch prose is not particularly adult. 
Though St. Aurelian’s is identified as a 
college, it is guilelessly unacademic. 
Trullium and her fellow undergradu- 
ates appear more like bouncing Camp- 
fire Girls than even freshmen college 
women. 


Shadows of Ecstasy. By Charles Wil- 
liams. New York: Pellegrini & 
Cudahy. $3.00. 


An excursion into improbabilities. 


“The Deathless One” or “the High Ex- 
ecutive,” to use two of his titles, has 
discovered the key of ecstasy which 
enables him to unite all Africa in an 
assault upon England as a prelude to 


the extermination of non- ecstatic 
European civilization. This deathless 
or, rather, two-hundred year old Con- 
sidine is not really an efficient execu- 
tive. Like so many villains, he talks 
too much and his plans are foiled. 
Considine, whom you can picture as 
an Erich von Stroheim part, lives as 
a wealthy, cultured stranger in Lon- 
don while his mystics are bombing it. 
He gets to palling with a group that 
includes a pleasantly cynical old doc- 
tor and a boringly bombastic young 
prof who is always quoting Milton and 
Byron. 
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The group also includes a _ high 
Anglican “priest” who rescues a Ne- 
gro king entranced by Considine 
through taking him to “mass” at 
Lambert cathedral. Except for pre- 
tentious talk when Considine and the 
prof get together, the novel results in 
an agreeably fantastic tale with cer- 
tain serious implications and can be 
enjoyed as such. 


The Watchful Gods. By Walter Van 
Tilburg Clark. New York: Random 
House. $2.75. 

The first of Mr. Clark’s nine short 
stories has to do with Hook. Being 
that he is a young hawk, Hook allows 
the author (whose The Track of the 
Cat and The Oz-Bow Incident show 
that he luxuriates in the wide, open 
spaces) to soar over western canyons 
and guiches, to swoop down upon 
bucks for the kill and, figuratively, to 
step aside disdainfully while a mere 
human being murmurs over the dead 
hawk, “Oh, the brave bird.” 

Unfortunately this story sets the 
pace for the others. Even when men 
and women do figure a bit more prom- 
inently in the plots, they emerge dim- 
ly as supporting players to fish, ani- 
mals and birds. Mr. Clark manages 
to wax pretty pretentious about air, 
water and just plain space, unham- 
pered as he is by personalities, either 
human or animal, For though the 
spotlight is on the fauna, they are 
stern symbols of the outdoors and 
nothing more. 

Included with the short stories is 
“The Watchful Gods,” described as 
a novella. It is a wisely disciplined 
length, for the material is a bit long 
for a short story and not quite enough 
for a novel. About a young boy who 
receives a twenty-two on his twelfth 
birthday and is killed, it is a bit more 
interesting but as coldly impersonal 
as the other pieces. 





Other New Books 


Pilgrims of the Night. By Edward E. 
Swanstrom. New York: Sheed & 
Ward. $2.50. 

This is a review with a touch of 
travelogue. 

I received my copy of Pilgrims of 
the Night as I was leaving for Europe, 
and brought it along when I visited— 
in Germany and Trieste—the people 
and the makeshift camps it describes. 
Its pages were eagerly thumbed by 
priests and social workers, by army 
officers, and by some of the unfortu- 
nate “pilgrims” themselves. Their 
comments seem the best introduction. 

As one after another looked at its 
photographs of the boxcars in which 
12,000,000 “expellees’” were shunted 
across Europe, a shadow of the mem- 
ory came back. “Yes, that’s the way 
it was,” they said, and turned the 
page. They looked longer at the pic- 
tures of life today—of people waiting 
beside the roads, of people searching 
for relatives or patching the leaky, 
smelly barracks and _ concentration 
camps which have served as “tempo- 
rary” homes for five years. They 
called out to friends in other parts of 
the offices or camps: “Here is a book 
about us!” Several of the army per- 
sonnel looked at it a bit grimly. “It’s 
about time!” they said. “It’s about 
time somebody wrote a book about 
these people.” None of them wanted 
to give it back—I saved my review 
copy only by promising to send back 
“_ numbers when I returned to the 


Pilgrims of the Night is a factual, 
sympathetic account of an enormous 
group of people among whom Catho- 
lic War Relief Services, a branch of 
the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, has been doing valiant work. 
They are known as “expellees.” (That 
other group known as “displaced per- 
sons”—citizens of Allied countries 
made homeless by the Germans—has 
been fairly well taken care of by now.) 

The 12,000,000 expellees have a very 


special and sad claim on the attention 
of America. Their homelessness was, 
in fact, created by the U.S. and its 
Allies in the signing of the Potsdam 
Treaty. This treaty agreed that all 
people “of German ethnic origin” 
should be evacuated from Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary (some of 
their families had been there for 300 
years) and returned to Germany. 
There was no question or investiga- 
tion of individual guilt or merit. All 
must go. Once they had been de- 
posited on Geman soil, no outside re- 
sponsibility was taken for their wel- 
fare. During the first year of evacu- 
ation 15% of them died. 

In addition to the innumerable per- 
sonal tragedies caused by this move- 
ment, there is a central moral one. 
The United States, which entered 
World War II to fight Germany’s the- 
ory of mass racial expulsion, has now 
fallen prey to that very theory in 
drawing up its peace terms. The U.S. 
Catholic Bishops have openly de- 
nounced the Potsdam agreement: 
“We boast of our democracy,” they 
said, “but we have, perhaps unwitting- 
ly, allowed ourselves to be influenced 
by the herd theory of heartless tota- 
litarian political philosophy.” 

The people who are: suffering from 
this displacement are the Pilgrims of 
Msgr. Swanstrom’s book. He outlines 
the needs, the dangers and the hero- 
ism of these people and their priests. 
In spite of all their efforts and those 
of volunteer helpers their case stands 
beyond the aid of individual charity. 
There are still the 12,000,000 extra 
people to feed and house in a Germany 
whose housing (never sufficient) was 
40% destroyed in the war, and almost 
all of whose remaining factories have 
been dismantled since then. The case 
is one which the usually calm New 
York Times calls: “extraordinarily 
frightening.” John McCloy, High 
Commissioner of Germany, in looking 
over the European scene asserts: 
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“Here is the rock on which all our 
plans can smash.” 

What is the solution? One of the 
best characteristics of Pilgrims of the 
Night is its recognition that solutions 
must be found on a number of levels. 
There is, of course, the physical, ma- 
terial, political one. The starting 
point here, says Msgr. Swanstrom, 
must be a recognition by the Allied 
Nations, that there is a problem (this 
has not yet been officially admitted). 
Next, the expellees should be more 
rationally relocated within Germany. 
Townsmen are now settled in the 
country, or vice versa, where their 
abilities are no use to themselves or to 
the recovery of the area. Third, a 
carefully - worked-out plan allowing 
150,000 to 250,000 expellees to emi- 
grate would relieve the terrible pres- 
sure both on the native inhabitants and 
on the expellees who must remain in 
Germany. Lastly Msgr. Swanstrom 
begs—as spokesman for Catholic War 
Relief Services—that voluntary aid 
not be allowed to slacken until both 
these programs can be carried through. 

On spiritual and psychological lev- 
els, where sociologists can see only de- 
spair, Pilgrims of the Night gives a 
Christian hope and a warning. Bishop 
Kaller, guardian of this “Wandering 
Church” until his death in 1947, is an 
example of the high sanctity such 
chaos has already produced. His last 
letter asks his people to offer their 
sufferings as a contribution toward 
peace. Prophetically, he sees that 
“the final result of the terrible turmoil 
which has come over mankind should 
be to point out with urgency to the 
Church her true vocation as pilgrim 
and stranger.” 

To Catholics in this peaceful land 
Pilgrims of the Night brings a reminder 
that each of us to live well must have 
a staff in his hand, as well as a heart 
in the right place. 

SIGHLE KENNEDY. 


Kon-Tiki. By Thor Heyerdahl. Chi- 
cago: Rand MacNally & Co. $4.00. 
This is the story of a voyage over 

the Pacific of some 4,300 miles, made 

by six young Scandinavians sailing on 

a balsa-wood raft. It takes its title 

from the name of the raft, which was, 

in turn, christened after the heathen 
god Tiki, anciently worshiped both in 


Peru and in the South Sea islands. 
Thor Heyerdahl, a young Norwegian 
scientist, deduced from this common 
worship in areas separated by more 
than four thousand oceanic miles, that 
the South Sea islands had originally 
been peopled by men and women sail- 
ing from Peru —and that their only 
means of transportation was the balsa- 
wood raft; to prove this thesis — at 
least partially—he and five adventur- 
ous companions made just such a voy- 
age for themselves, on just such a raft, 
and lived to tell a tale that will surely 
rank among the classics of travel lit- 
erature. 

Even the early pages which deal 
with the hunt for balsa logs in the 
headhunter-infested jungles of South 
America, and with the myriad difficul- 
ties to be overcome in the construction 
of the raft, make absorbing reading, 
but this is but a whetting of the ap- 
petite for the feast provided by the 
story of the actual voyage, made in 101 
days on a raft 45 feet long at its long- 
est point, and but 30 feet or so in 
width, formed by lashing together nine 
balsa logs with hempen rope, and with 
but a simple woven bamboo cabin for 
shelter. 

The weather acted capriciously at 
times, but the raft rode out even great 
storms, better, perhaps, than a much 
more modern vessel would have done. 
As the book draws to a close, with the 
reefs of the Marquesas Islands in sight, 
there are some of the most thrilling 
pages of all, detailing the hazards of 
coming to land—but even these were 
triumphantly surmounted, and_ the 
raft preserved almost intact. 

No brief review can give any idea 
of the tremendous experience that this 
book allows the reader to share in. 
Technically, the writing is fine, part 
of the credit for which must go to 
F. H. Lyon, translator from the Nor- 
wegian. Rand McNally have also given 
us a beautiful piece of bookmaking. 

D. BERNARD THEALL, O.S.B. 


Caleulated Risk. By Mark W. Clark. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $5.00. 
Perhaps this title purposely sug- 

gests the author’s readiness to face 

criticism; and his outspoken, detailed 
account of our campaigns in North 

Africa and in Italy quickly encoun- 

tered unfriendly, even unfair, com- 
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ments in important metropolitan news- 
papers. We shall probably see much 
more of the same; for a strangely nu- 
merous and highly articulate group of 
citizens dislike being told that Spain’s 
tacit consent enabled the Allies to 
land successfully in North Africa; that 
General Clark’s deal with Admiral 
Darlan saved many American lives; 
that we made a costly mistake in turn- 
ing aside from the northern path 
through the Balkans so urgently rec- 
ommended by Churchill; that the 
Abbey of Monte Cassino was bombed 
without any good excuse. On the last 
named matter, General Clark speaks 
with refreshing courage and candor: 

“T say that the bombing of the Ab- 
bey which sat high on the hill south- 
west of Cassino, was a mistake—and 
I say it with full knowledge of the con- 
troversy that has raged around this 
episode. The official position was best 
summed up, I suppose, in a State De- 
partment communication to the Vati- 
can’s Undersecretary of State on Oc- 
tober 13, 1945, saying that ‘there was 
unquestionable evidence in the pos- 
session of the Allied commanders in 


the field that the Abbey of Monte Cas- 
sino formed part of the German defen- 
sive system.’ 

“T was one of the Allied command- 
ers in the field and the one in com- 
mand at Cassino, and I said then that 


there was no evidence the Germans 
were using the Abbey for military 
purposes. I say now that there is ir- 
refutable evidence that no German 
soldier, except emissaries, was ever 
inside the Monastery for purposes 
other than to take care of the sick or 
lo sight-see—and after the battle 
started, they didn’t have a chance for 
any sight-seeing. Not only was the 
bombing of the Abbey an unnecessary 
psychological mistake in the propa- 
ganda field, but it was a tactical mili- 
tary mistake of the first magnitude. 
It only made our job more difficult, 
more costly in terms of men, machines 
and time.” 

This is a tremendously interesting 
hook. In addition to his bold indif- 
ference to hostile critics, the author 
displays many other engaging quali- 
ties—a strain of MacArthur, a dash of 
Patton, and a keener sense of humor 
than either of these. 

Toward Eisenhower, Clark shows 
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affectionate esteem. Of Churchill he 
says: “I consider him to be the great- 
est man I have ever met.” For Roose- 
velt, he displays not much regard. He 
developed a great admiration for the 
statesmanship, the wisdom and the 
humaneness of Pius XII and he made 
arrangements “for every soldier in the 
Fifth Army to be given a chance to 
come to the Vatican.” Of many other 
distinguished persons, he gives inter- 
esting and vigorously drawn sketches. 
JosEPH McSor.ey. 


Santa Claus, M.D. By W. W. Bauer, 
M.D. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co. $2.75. 

Remember the shock of discovery 
that Santa Claus was a member of the 
family? Dr. Bauer provides a similar 
shock by exploding the myth of a gov- 
ernmental Kris Kringle. In the pages 
of this book, Santa steps out of his 
disguise as a red-coated jolly little 
man in Washington giving away some- 
thing for nothing, and is revealed as 
You, the taxpayer, who foots all the 
bills. 

Dr. Bauer has published four suc- 
cessful books, yet his current effort 
perhaps is his best. It certainly is 
timed most appropriately. The Doc- 
tor does much more than expose the 
evils of Socialized Medicine. He un- 
veils the Washington Grab-Bag in all 
of its confusion, paints a vivid picture 
of the insult to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness offered by the 
Socialistic State. 

He does another job, better than it 
has been done before. He explains the 
“hidden services” performed daily by 
the medical profession——general prac- 
titioners, specialists, and Public Health 
people—for your benefit and mine, 
services never publicized by the ad- 
vocates of Socialized Medicine today 
as a prelude to a slave United States 
of tomorrow. 

This book is witty, direct, readable. 
It is more than organized medicine’s 
answer to organized confusion — it is 
an explanation of the American Medi- 
cal Association’s 12-Point Program for 
better health for the American peo- 
ple, castigation of all socialistic aims 
and principles, and an appeal for in- 
dividualistic realism and awareness 
of opportunity unfettered by any con- 
trols other than self-imposed. 
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The only thing lacking in this other- 
wise excellent book is reference to the 
strongest weapon against socialism, 
the spiritual side of medicine. Num- 
bers of people — particularly those 
peculiar individuals who want to so- 
cialize all of us—have lost their spir- 
itual goal in life in a futile pursuit of 
temporal and material success, and 
that nebulous something called secur- 
ity. The physician can do a great deal 
toward rekindling in his patients an 
awareness of God, as well as teaching 
them a healthy respect for aureo- 
mycin. We are convinced that if every 
physician in the United States applied 
spiritual psychology to everyday prac- 
tice, and gave those patients who 
needed it the proper spiritual objec- 
tive, socialism would soon become as 
ancient a remedy as asafetida, and 
just about as attractive. 

JoHn F. ScHAEFER, M.D. 


Red Masquerade. Undercover for the 
F.B.I. By Angela Calomiris. New 
York: J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.00. 
Miss Calomiris, who was born of 

Greek Orthodox parents on New 

York’s lower East Side, begins her 

book by describing the visit of two 

F. B.I. agents to her apartment at 9 

Jane Street, in 1942. They explained 

that they wished to offer her a job— 

a job essential to national security, 

but paying no salary, bringing no rec- 

ognition, and sure to be both monot- 
onous and dangerous by turns. She 
accepted it. Contriving to ingratiate 
herself with Communist scouts she 
became a member of the Party and by 

1949 had become financial secretary 

of the West Midtown Branch of the 

C.P. in New York City. 

In April of that year, she took the 
stand as a government witness in the 
celebrated case presided over by 
Judge Medina and gave devastating 
testimony against the eleven Com- 
munist defendants. The present vol- 
ume is an unemotional, highly fac- 
tual narrative of the circumstances 
under which she obtained information, 
transmitted later in secret meetings to 
various agents of the F.B.1., among 
whom were Kenneth M. Bierly and 
Theodore Kirkpatrick, now editors of 
Counterattack. 

The author has produced a fasci- 
nating tale which demonstrates her 
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possession of courage, capacity for 
work and a kind of loyalty too rare 
at the present day. She speaks simply 
of several narrow escapes from dis- 
covery and she records quite frankly 
two or three blunders of hers which 
might easily have terminated in trag- 
edy. She gives her readers a chance to 
look behind the iron curtain of the 
National Communist Headquarters in 
12th Street, to visit the little office 
where she worked at 5 Columbus 
Circle, to view thumbnail sketches of 
numerous party members and fellow 
travelers, some of whom are now no- 
torious whereas others are still ob- 
scure. 

She describes the hidden activities 
of the New York Communists from a 
standpoint different from that of 
Budenz, so that her book forms a sort 
of companion to his Men Without 
Faces. Put together, these two publi- 
cations seem to top all others in their 
field -— although unhappily, the pres- 
ent volume has no Index. One comes 
to the end of the last chapter quite 
terrified by the sight of frightfully 
powerful tentacles, steadily growing 
in strength, catching hold of new 
groups and new individuals as the 
unseen octopus makes ready to squeeze 
the life out of our civilization. 

JosEPH McSor.tey. 


The Wisdom of the Sands. By Antoine 
de Saint-Exupéry. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Co. $4.00. 

This book, which the author had 
already called “mon oeuvre posthume” 
before his death in 1944, is a transla- 
tion by Stuart Gilbert from the French 
Citadelle. It is a synthesis, in un- 
usual form, of Saint-Exupéry’s entire 
conception of the “meaning of things.” 
Its primitive setting (a desert empire). 
the princely narrator and the rhyth- 
mic language bring the reader far 
from the everyday chaos of life, deep 
into the heart of man. He sees through 
the eyes of Saint-Exupéry’s prince) 
man’s individual capacity for crea- 
tion, his ultimate goal in God and the 
“divine knot binding things together.” 

The ensuing philosophy, however 
replete with beauty, spiritual value 
and human insight, is also possessed 
of an enormous vagueness and the 
powerful aura of unreality. There is 
but one definition of truth (that which 
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is most efficacious), one indication of 
what was meant by love (an absorp- 
tion in something greater than one- 
self). And quivering in the midst of 
the most compassionate paragraphs is 
a dissertation on the loathsomeness 
of the leper and his uselessness to the 
perfect flowering of the empire. In 
no other passage is the real essence of 
Christianity more obvious —and that 
because of its complete negation. Per- 
haps M. De Saint-Exupéry hoped to 
create a society in which the sacrifice 
of Christ. was superfluous but the 
record of history alone: has long since 
proved the opposite. 

The beloved aviator seems to have 
lost his way in the clouds and skies 
he described so magnificently in pre- 
vious works and the translation, thick 
and wordy, cannot compare to Galan- 
tiére’s crisp, pure rendition of Wind, 
Sand and Stars, by the same author. 

JOSEPHINE D. CASGRAIN, 


Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to 
the Old Testament. Edited by James 
B. Pritchard. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press. $15.00. 
A large quarto volume of 526 pages 

making a valuable source book from 

which serious students of the Old 

Testament can gain a good perspective 

for a fuller understanding of the cul- 
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A Spoiled Priest and Other Stories. 
Edited by Sister Miriam, R.S.M. Intro- 
duction by N. Elizabeth Monroe (New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $3.50). 
In April, 1942, when it was only a 
toddler of three and not so well known 
as it deserved to be, we drew The 
Thinker’s Digest to the attention of 
our readers. It then “caught and held 
our enthusiasm’as something superla- 
tively worthwhile in these days of lit- 
tle thinking and many Digests.” Proof 
positive that we were right lies before 
us in the volume listed above. 

The distinctive feature of the maga- 
zine, gotten out four times a year by 
the students of Misericordia College, 
is that the contents are not original 
but are condensations of and excerpts 
from articles or books that have had 
special appeal for each student con- 
tributor. It is easy to see the net re- 
sults of such a program in cultivation 
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tural background of Old Testament 
history and of the likenesses and dif- 
ferences that existed between Israel 
and the nations surrounding it. 

Th Texts here offered are gathered 
from early Egyptian, Sumerian, Ak- 
kadian, Hittite, Canaanite, Ugaritic 
and Aramaic monuments, documents 
and literary fragments; and they in- 
clude myths, epics, legends—legal and 
historical texts — rituals, incantations, 
hymns, prayers—didactic and wisdom 
literatures lamentations, secular 
songs and letters. While some of these 
texts have appeared in other publica- 
tions, the editor has made sure that 
they be given here in corrected form, 
newly translated according to the lat- 
est and best standards of scholarship. 
Each of the Texts is prefaced with a 
short introduction giving the nature 
and significance of the document, the 
place where it was found, its date and 
references to the most important 
scholarly discussions concerning it. 

For this aid many a reader will be 
grateful when in his search for intel- 
ligible factual information he finds 
himself faced with so much that is 
unfamiliar, strange and puzzling in 
these Texts. He will be grateful also 
for the Index of Biblical References 
and Index of Proper Names. 

THEODORE C. PETERSEN. 


NOTICES 


of taste and style, breadth of reading, 
independence of mind. And it is no 
surprise that its initiator was that wise 
teacher and gifted poet, Sister Miriam, 
R.S.M. 

There are here forty-six stories and 
sketches from thirty-seven authors of 
various nationalities. Each reader will 
have his favorites, but he will find 
every one of high literary standard, 
imbued with basic Catholic principles. 
and many with a contemplative slant, 
concerned with the drama inherent 
in the pursuit of the soul by God. 

Catholicism. By Henri de Lubac, S.J. 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$3.75). Since 1947 when the French 
original of this work was published in 
a fourth edition, its author has become 
a controversial figure. According to 
Father Canavan, S.J. (Studies, June, 
1949), Pére de Broglie, S.J., formu- 
lated five propositions which consti- 
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tute a grave indictment of Pére de 
Lubac’s theories on the supernatural 
destiny of man; and recently De 
Lubac and several of his associates 
were transferred from their teaching 
posts, apparently to forestall further 
occasions of dispute. 

Whether or not De Lubac is tech- 
nically assailable, he is without ques- 
tion a man whose deep learning, bold 
originality, and readiness to examine 
and discuss whatever is not of the es- 
sence of faith revives the almost for- 
gotten traditions of debate character- 
istic of theology’s golden age. ‘The 
volume named above treats of the re- 
lation of Catholicism to the corporate 
unity of mankind, and emphasizes the 
essentially social character of the 
Church. Laymen inspired by curiosity 
to open it, will find it rather heavy 
going; most of its pages are easily in- 
telligible only to theologians. The au- 
thor mentions incidentally that the 
once popular phrase, “the soul of the 
Church,” is now generally criticized. 

In Our Image. Character Studies 
from the Old Testament selected from 
the Douay Version by Houston Harte. 
Thirty-two Color Paintings by Guy 
Rowe (New York: Oxford University 
Press. $10.00). A second edition of 
last year’s outstanding art book, in 
which for the benefit of Catholics, the 
Douay replaces the King James Ver- 
sion of the Bible. With the Bishop of 
Amarillo, Most Rev. Lawrence J. 
Fitzsimon, D.D., who has written a 
gracious Preface, we are grateful to 
all concerned “for this courteous def- 
erence to the wishes of Catholic read- 
ers,” from whom we bespeak its sup- 
port. It is good to know that port- 
folios of Mr. Rowe’s magnificent pic- 
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tures are available separately ($5.00 
the set). é 

The Christmas Story As Told by St, — 
Luke: aiid St. Matthew. Edited by Mar- ~ 
guerite Northrup (New York: Pan- © 
theon Books. $2.95). This finely pro- 
duced art book is illustrated with 15 ~ 
full color plates from the Metropoli- 7 
tan Museum and the National Gallery, 
Washington. works of the Masters, 
from Fra Filippo Lippi’s Angel of the 
Annunciation to Ralphael’s Madonna 
and Child Enthroned With Saints. A 
treasure to own, and at a remarkably 
low price. The text is again from the 
Douay Version. 

The Saints in Pictures. By Maisie 
Ward (New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$1.00 each). From this resourceful 
house comes a series of small books, 
the stories of the saints attractively 
told and illustrated with eight mono- 
chrome and four color plates, all well 
chosen, though we do miss El] Greco’s 
St. Jerome. Four have been published 
already. St. Francis of Assisi, St. 
Jerome, St. Anthony of Egypt, St. 
Catherine of Siena. In preparation are 
St. Augustine of Hippo, St. Catherine 
of Alexandria, St. Anthony of Padua, 
and Saint Thomas Aquinas. Perfect 
replacements for any small, and pos- 
sibly useless, Christmas gifts you may 
have planned. 

The Second St. Nicholas Anthology. 
Edited by Henry Steele Commager 
(New York: Random House. $5.00). 
Blessings on the publisher for giving 
the Editor “his own way” and letting 


him make for us another delectable ~ 


St. Nicholas book. It has all the qual- 
ities of its predecessor and will surely 
have the same success. A second score 
for the good old days! 
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